ABC of Science Fiction 


Are you a 


BY L. SPRAGUE DE CAMP 


THIS MONTH WRITERS SAY 


Don’t fail to set yourself a goal. ‘Two 


a 
fr ustrated writer? goals are better.—Zachary Ball. 


If you write unfavorably of a man, face 
him within 48 hours no matter how mad 
he may be. Show him that you have the 
courage of your convictions.—Frank Mc- 
Naughton. 


Poet s problem: It is still a fairly reliable rule that if the 


RHYME 


stuff you are writing bores you, it will also 
bore the reader.—L. Sprague de Camp. 


Prank We Naughton of TIME-LIFE cells how 


You Too Can Sueeeed in 


Fact Writing 


Market Lists: 
Syndicates... Plays 
Greeting Cards 


for 


is “Christmas” month in the pub- 
lishing field when Fall and holiday publishing schedules are 
being made up, books designed and printed, advertising and 
promotion campaign work gotten underway. 


Pageant Press each year recognizes the fact that 
more books are sold in October, November and December of 
each year than in all the other months combined. Accordingly, 
our schedules are stepped up, more printers are employed, as 
well as additional editorial staff, to insure our noted high 
quality book design and handling in a much reduced produc- 
tion period. Only Pageant Press can make and guarantee this 
offer. ‘There is no compromise in the beautiful jackets, the 
good, clear printing, the handsome binding or in the full page 
national advertisements we place in review media like The 
New York Times Book Review, Retail Bookseller, Library Bul- 
letin, New York Herald Tribune and Quill & Quire (Canada) . 


IMPORTANT! Write now for full details or, since time is money 
if your book is not yet (the sooner your book is received, the earlier in the Fall it can 
ready, write and tell be published) send your manuscript direct for a publication 
lus about it Now. report. 


There is no obligation—if we do not conclude ar- 
rangements your script will be returned at once. Our subsidies 
remain reasonable—olten 30% less than other leading firms. If 
your book is in progress, write and let us know when it will be 
ready. 


Free Booklet AX2 on request. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 
GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger om oe Ltd., London. CANADA: Burns hes MocEachern, Ltd., Toronto. 
NORWAY: Per Mortensen, Oslo. DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag, Copenhagen. a Gherado Casini, Rome. 
FRANCE: Editors Francais, Paris. SWEDEN. Albert Bonniers, Forlag, Stockhol 
SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press, Zurich. BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior, Sruscste. JAPAN: Charles Tuttle Co., Tokyo 


PAGEANT PRESS 
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Please print clearly. 


“MY FIRST 2 STORIES BROUGHT 
ME $255” 


“| had never written a line in my 
life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few les- 
sons | started to market my articles 
Soon | was unable to write fast enough 
to keep up with my sales. If | could 
personally meet each prospective Palm- 
er student, | know | could convince 
him of the value of Palmer training. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed in this profession.” 
Montreal, ~~ (Mr. Jarman is now 


—Hugh G. 
editor ofa 


NEW Opportunities NOW 


For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Arti- 
cles, Plays . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journals, 
Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries de- 
pend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
— or the ability to put human interest into your 
work, 

How to acquire technique—how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and profit through fiction 


training. 
FREE Lesson Shows How 


You Learn at Home 

So you can see for, youreett how interesting, how helpful 
Palmer Training mayt be to you, we make this generous 
free offer to send you: 
(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 
(B) actual writing assignments showing how you “learn by 

doing;” 

(C) typical answers showing how professional writers actu- 
ally do the work; 
illustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details of 
our complete instruction by our staff of ‘professional 
writers; and what famous authors, students and grad- 


(D 
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uates say about Palmer Training. 
Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obli- 
gation, how Palmer home study training may help you as 
a writer. 


Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-83 
Hollywood 28, California 


Established 1917 | Approved for Veterans | 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Palmer institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-83 , 
Please send me free lesson and book, ‘‘The Art 

of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining how | may 

increase my income from writing. This request is con- 

fidential and no salesman will call. 


Mr. ) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 


City Zone 


FREE 


State 


Veterans: check here oO 


" ecw 
N 
SS 
Ks The Art 
Fag of Writing 
Salable 
Stories 
LOLOL OL DLE OL. 


go 
Authors of 


give your book a chance 


A Complete Publishing Service 
at Low Cost! 


@ We offer you: 
Publication with prestige. 
Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through newspapers, 
critics’ reviews, catalogs, and direct mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, bookstores, 
to libraries, and direct. 


Fiction, non-fiction, and juveniles. 
— We publish, not just print — 
@ Write us about your book. 


Midwest Pub. Co. 


BOOK WRITERS 


This month you are invited to mail me your novel or 
non-fiction book for a free professional reading. 
Should editing be called for, it will be done at cost, 
and is deductible from my 10% agent’s commission 
at time of your book’s sale. 

When your manuscript is ready to sell, | will market 
it to interested editors through my own agency at no 
charge to you. 

Send me your book now. 
chance it deserves. 


LAMBERT WILSON 
Wilson Literary Service 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Let’s give your book the 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS ‘ 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. ( 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


WRITING A BOOK? 
Before submitting the manuscript, let a veteran ghost- 
writer “tip you off’ to the problems ahead. Read 
“TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED” 
and benefit from Charis Miley's advice and years of ex- 
perience in the writing field. 
$2.00 Postpaid 


THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fitth Avenue New —_ 0, N.Y 


What readers say 


Crosby vs. MacArthur 

Your magazine is so thoroughly enjoyable and 
so informative that it would be greatly missed if it 
failed to arrive on time. I nave learned much from 
its pages. Selling is still the stumbling block, but 
when one learns of Ernest Hemingway being 
given the Pultizer Prize for that pointless story one 
realizes that the great need is to crash the gate of 
the Saturday Post to get recognition for most any 
drivel—for instance, Bing Crosby’s story—while 
General Douglas MacArthur's book is difficult to 
find anywhere. 

(Mrs.) AuRA CAROLINE LYMAN 
Mesa, Ariz. 
Bergman on the Comics 

‘Those Earle Bergman articles on writing for the 
comics are the most helpful I’ve ever seen. He 
takes a lot of the guesswork out of the business. 
Keep ‘em coming. 

E. B. BATYrLes 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

I would like to thank you for the Earle C. Berg- 
man articles. I like them because I do gag writing 
for cartoons, I think it helps to be picture-minded 
in writing a story or a gag. 

BertHa Mar Brown 


Bellingham, Wash. 


Typewriter Ribbon Hint 

I have an economy tip for the use of typewriter 
ribbons which I would like to share with Author 
& Journalist readers. | hope that someone will find 
it useful, especially those of us who count the cost 
of the “extras.” 

Ribbons dry up long before they are worn out 
or have shed their ink. This is particularly true 
in a hot apartment or warm climate. Don’t throw 
them away when they get too faint. Instead, put 
a fine drop of sewing machine oil, typewriter oil, 
or any other good oil that is thin enough on every 
six inches or so of the ribbon as you reel it off to 
one side. Then fold it in the tinfoil paper and 
put it away in a tin for a few months. 

When you bring it out again, use it first on 
personal letters or first drafts, until it inks evenly. 
It will not erase well, but its second life will be 
longer than its first. And ribbons make quite an 
item on the professional writer’s annual expense 
account. 

DeorotHy McCartuy 
Portage, Wis. 


Ten Sales from a List 
I very much enjoy your magazine and have 
gotten a lot of help out of it. I have been able 
to sell ten articles since the first of the year, largely 
through a list which you had in your March, 1952, 
magazine 
(THe Rev.) Stepp 


Ponca City, Okla. 
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Keep It Practical 

As a well-wisher, here is my two cents’ worth. 
Give us practical articles on writing and selling, 
written in plain English, no big talk. Give us small 
contests that encourage when the going is rough. 
Give us the personal touch in frequent mention 
of sales large and small. 
Marjorie FLINT 
Randolph, Vt. 


Folks (or Folk) on Words 


According to Webster’s folk is now somewhat 
archaic while folks is colloquial. Isn’t the colloquial 
preferable to the archaic? And isn’t it only a dead 
language that never changes? 

My high school English teacher objected to 
folks; also to kids for children—a kid, she insisted, 
was a young goat. Certainly there are times when 
kids is out of place; for instance, the beauty of 
many Old Testament passages would be lost if 
kids were substituted for little ones. But on the 
other hand it would sound rather silly if a certain 
radio program should be renamed the Quiz Little 
Ones. 

The beauty of the English language is that 
there are so many words with the same general 
meaning yet with a shade of difference. Children 
may be called children or little ones or kids or 
small fry or youngsters or little folks or boys and 
girls or tots or brats—or what you will. 

All may apply to the same young persons, yet 
they are hardly interchangeable. Sometimes one 
term is to be preferred, sometimes another. It’s 
the business of the writer to select the one most 
suitable. It’s even possible that there might be a 
time when kiddies would be most appropriate— 
though so far I’ve never seen it used that it didn’t 
sort of jar me. 

PAUL ‘TULTEN 
‘Topeka, Kan. 


I just can’t let this go by. Unlike Dagmar, I 
am proud to be known as “folks” and I come from 
a long line of folks who have taken part in every 
war since the Revolution, who have been teachers, 
preachers, pioneers, farmers, and “just plain folks,” 
who made our country and are still ready to fight 
for her and build for her. 

My only published story was about just such 
“folks,” so Dagmar wouldn't like it. 

F. M. BicHAM 
Sunland, Calif. 


Anent the last paragraph of Dagmar’s communi- 
cation in the May issue of your magazine, in which 
she effervesces about the English language, I’m 
quite enthusiastic about it too, and therefore wish 
she wouldn't use the word propagate so carelessly. 
You may propagate a plant, or even a doctrine, 
but hardly a language. 

Another word that is being abused by the radio 
broadcasters just now is protocol as applied to 
diplomatic matters, when very evidently the word 
intended is “procedure.” 

English is a wonderful, complex, and flexible 
medium for the expression of human thoughts, 
and it deserves to be treated with respect. 

ELEANoR J. BLACK 
Akron, Ohio 
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Your Sook Can Ge ou 
Sale This Christmas! 


If you have a manuscript—prose or poetry—and 
you are looking for a publisher, you will be glad 
to know that Comet Press Books is planning the 
largest list in history. It will be launched in time 
for the all-important holiday period, the best 
“book sales time” of the entire year. Special pro- 
motion, advertising, and publicity will accompany 
release—to take full advantage of this holiday's 
rush. 


Comet Press Books, the only cooperative publish- 
ing house with our own complete and streamlined 
plant, can assure you of two very important ser- 
vices—top quality production and expert schedul- 
ing. From the editing of your script through to 
the distribution of the bound books, our thirty- 
year reputation will stand behind you, the author, 
and your book. 


Write for our free booklet, PUBLISHING YOUR 
BOOK, which will give you all the details. Better 
yet, send your script for a complete editorial read- 
ing and cost analysis. If the script isn’t ready yet 
for submission, tell us about it. Dept. A-8. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


There's a NE-W WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER. :. MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 


= 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denve, 6, Colo, 
Please send me YOur fre. bookies ond “4 
Other Information THE CREATi ve 
Ability DEVELOPER 
5 


Contests and Awards for Writers 


J. B. Lippincott Company and Seventeen ave 
conducting a prize contest for “the best maturely 
conceived novel with modern setting, which hon- 
estly and thoughfully depicts the experiences and 
the problems of today’s teen-agers.” Preferred 
length, 45,000-75,000 words. 

The award is $3,500—$1,000 outright, $1,250 
for first serial rights, $1,250 as an advance against 
book royalties. The contest, open to residents of 
the United States and its possessions, or Canada. 
will close February 28, 1954. 

Address inquiries to Lippincott-Seventeen Prize 
Novel Contest, J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Av] — 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 W. 47th St., New 
York 17, announce a contest for writers of juvenile 
hooks as part of the hundredth aniversary cele- 
bration of the publishing firm. 

Prizes of $1,500 each are offered in three classes: 

Class A—Novel for Girls 12 years and older. 

Class B—Novel for Boys 12 years and older. 

Class C—Non-fiction Juvenile on Biography, His- 
tory, Nature Study, or World Affairs. 

The contest will run from October 15, 1958, 
through February 1, 1954. The winning books will 


be announced in May, 1954, and the prizes award- 
ed in the following September. 

Rules are obtainable from the Centennial Books 
Contest Editor of the publishing firm. 

— Av] — 

The Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Va., has decided to give annually an award of 
$500 for the best published historical book which 
represents scholarship and also broad appeal. The 
first award, covering 1952, has been given to David 
J. Mays for Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803, pub 
lished by the Harvard University Press. 

— Av] — 

The Eighth AAAS-George Westinghouse Award 
of $1,000 is offered for the best article on science 
appearing in a newspaper in continental United 
States from October I, 1952 through September 
30, 1953. A similar award is made for an article 
published in a magazine. The awards are adminis- 
tered by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science through a grant from the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation. Entry 
blanks, essential for submitting material, are ob- 
tainable from the chairman of the managing com- 
mittee, Raymond L. Taylor, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


WHAT WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of your plot. 

REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready for 
marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or out- 
line, You work under our supervision. 

EDIT manuscripts . . . all types, subjects, lengths, 
styles. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. Detailed 
constructive comments to guide your revision. 
ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels; Motion Picture 
Treatments and Synopses; Screenplay Shooting 
Scripts; Television, Radio, Stage Plays; Novelets; 
Short Stories; Articles; Books—Fiction and Non- 
Fiction; Publicity; Speeches; Professional Papers. 
Any subject, any type of material, any style, slant- 
ed for any kind of market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER who is 
a qualified specialist to work with you on your 
particular story or other literary project. Terms: 
Part Cash, Part Percentage. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


Ghosts From Hollywood... 


WILL HELP YOU CONTACT THAT INNER CIRCLE 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. Free Brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-3 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL WORK WITH YOU. 


LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, Books, 
Short Stories, Articles. Personal supervision over 
writer assigned to your story. 

SIMON MATRII Published in top slicks. 
Specialist in science fiction and screen treatments. 
Knows beginners’ problems thoroughly. 

JON EDGAR WEBB .. . Novelist, author 11 mil- 
lion published words. Contributor to national 
magazines. Fiction, non-fiction, short stories. 
VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four novels. 
Specialist in love and human interest stories. Fea- 
tured internationally in newspapers. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... . Specialist in 
TV and radio. Has had dozens of radio plays 
produced. Published many short stories. 

J. HARRIS GABLE . . . Author: ten books. Specialty 
technical articles, non-fiction, movie shorts, 
Listed ‘‘Who’s Who.” 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and critics 
work for me on a free-lance basis. Write for free 
complete details about how we can assign one of 
these experienced authors to work with you on 
your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Tor- 
onto 2, Ont., Canada, has established Maclean’s 
Novel Award of $5,000 for a good Canadian novel. 
It is open to novels on any subject by Canadian 
citizens and to novels with a strong Canadian 
theme by non-Canadians. The magazine expects 
to make at least one award a year, perhaps as 
many as three. 

“Anyone can submit a novel at any time,” an- 
nounces Ralph Allen, editor. “This is not a con- 
test in the ordinary sense.” 

Award-winning novels will be published in 
excerpt form in Maclean’s, after which all further 
rights will revert to the authors. 


— Aéy — 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, is inaugurating its ninth 
short story contest in cooperation with Little. 
Brown & Co. of Boston. Detective and crime 
stories up to 10,000 words are eligible. 

Prizes are $2,000 as first prize; six second prizes 
of $500 each; five third prizes of $400 each; a 
special prize of $500 for the best “first” story by 
a new writer. Entries must be received by October 
20, and prize winers will be announced by Decem- 
ber 31. 


Stories are solicited from amateur as well as 
professional writers. 


The Archer, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Center 
Station, North Hollywood, Calif., offers prizes (top 
$5) in several categories: animals, closing October 
15; people in winter, closing November 1; limer- 
icks, closing February 15, 1954. 

= 

Hazel L. Berge, editor of Modern Romances, 
points out that in the recent first-person story 
contest 12 writers who had never before sold 
made sales to her magazine. 

“The contest was a success in every respect,” 
she writes. “I have only one general comment to 
make, and that is that many. fine stories had to be 
rejected during this contest because of routine 
plot work. No matter how excellent the character 
work and writing, if basically a story has the old 
familiar plot, in justice to our readers we did not 
buy it.” 

Modern Romances plans to announce another 
contest in the near future. Meanwhile it is wide 
open for first-person stories from 2,500 to 20,000 
words. 


— Ae] — 


Writers contemplating entering contests listed 
should obtain full data from the publisher or 
organization sponsoring the contest. Always en- 
close a stamped addressed envelope. 


dow. 


special need. 


Send 25c coin for 
my Directory of 
Literary Agents. 


Aucust, 1953 


Book Writing Help 


From a Published Novelist 


STHER L. RUNYAN sent me her juvenile book 
manuscript for correction, and Quellen Queel and 
the Prince is now in the book shops. Peggy Jones 
intended to send me her manuscript “tomorrow,” but to- 
morrow hasn't come and Peggy's book is not among those in your dealer’s win- 


Nothing has ever been done tomorrow. Today is the only time there is. 
If it’s writing success you want, send me your manuscript now for an appraisal. 


My work consists of revision, editing or corrective analysis, depending on the 


Write for my free folder entitled Literary 
Help. It tells how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Dept. A, Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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We sell to all good marketh... 


ARINEHART SALE TELEVISION SAL Collier's 
"Justice Has No Sworé HAG AZIM Cry Vengeance 
, by Charles Beckman. Jr. "Security Check" 


by Max Franklin "It's Poison, The oa MURRA ODUCT 
y 


SPORT YOUR LIFE 


” 
"Sen — Readers “How Wrestling Went Crooked" "Backache" 
Digest by George Johnson by Dr. E. B. Mozes 


"How t ” 
A SYNDICATE SALE David. woodvury Modern Romances 


"Thin Air® |"Not the Marrying Kind" 
TO NEA SYNDICATE BRI E F by Howard Browne by Alice Brennan 
TORONTO A MOTION PICTURE SALE 
NUGGET "wany kivers to Grose” 
y Steve Frazee 
"To Frame or Not to Frame” CAVALIER EEKLY TO MG-M 


by B. Traven "One Night, L "It's Time You Learned" 
by Mickey Spil by Reynier GUNSMOKE 


‘ "The Killing at Triple Tree” 
A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE A MACMILLAN SALE SAGA by van Hunter 


"The Big Sin" 

by Jack Webb "Tne Buscadero" "Little Jinx" KIWANIS MAGAZINE 

TO EDITORIAL PLANETA (Spain) by Noel Loomis by Robert Turner oh 
"Invasion of the $2 Bilis" 


| by George J. Gelanis 
A POCKET-SIZE-BOOK SALE T 
SCIENCE FICTION WEEKEND | JUVENILE-BOOK SALE 
"Trade Secret” to DELL Books ey turk Mller 


by Raymond F, Jones ; TO THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Wed like to sll them your material! 


SMLA makes over 500 sales each month. Typical sales in various fields are shown here. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . Well, Scott Meredith, the writer’s agent, has gone and done it. Yes, he has written a 
new bible for writers that is a clear blueprint for all hoping to break into the selling game. In his 
new book, Meredith gives you the trade talk in everyday speech. Here is a book that is a must for 
all of you who dream of someday selling your brain-child.” ~—Bridgeport (Conn.) Life 


Orcer your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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By FRANK MCNAUGHTON 


HAT can I do that will insure my success 
W as a reporter or a magazine writer? 
That question was asked me hundred 
of times by students in 50 colleges and universities 
I have visited in the past year. They are hunting, 
it would seem, for some sure-fire formula for suc- 
cess. I wish it were possible to givé one. Unfor- 
tunately, there just isn’t any. 

But there are certain ground rules which, pre- 
supposing average intelligence and determination, 
will make success more probable and less difficult 
to obtain. I propose, as best I can, to pass along 
those rules to aspiring reporters, writers, and edi- 
tors. Ours is one profession where the competition 
is fiercest, but where I have yet to meet one man 
or woman who does not welcome a shot of new 
and younger blood and increased competition 
among us. 

The personal elements in the ground rules for 
writing are perhaps most important. 

Love of People. If you do not like people, if 
you do not respect the dignity of the individual 


Frank McNaughton, special correspondent for 
‘Time and Life, is one of the best-known and mos! 
authoritative commentators on politics and gov- 
ernment. A graduate of the University of Missouri, 
he covered Congress for the United Press for 
nearly ten years. In 1941 he joined the staff of 
Time and Life. He has worked on 36 ‘Time 
“cover stories,” including those on Dean Acheson 
and Senators Taft, Douglas, and George. He is 
author of two books on former President Truman. 

For two years Mr. McNaughton was a regular 
panel member of the “Meet the Press” radio and 
television shows. In 1951 he provided the com 
mentary for the ‘Vime-sponsored telecasts of the 
Kefauver crime hearings. 


GROUND RULES for Writing Success 


Here are the simple fundamentals of achievement in article writing— 
by one of America’s outstanding journalists 
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from laundryman to United States Senator, if 
you do not like to rub elbows and swap ideas 
with the general run of individuals, then you 
should not go into news or magazine work. 

No man can hide a dislike of or a disrespect for 
people; it will be a marked trait in him, and in 
return he will be unable to command others’ 
respect or liking. In an aristocracy, it might be 
possible to succeed without this quality; in Amer- 
ica, there is no substitute for it. 

Personal Integrity. Reporters and writers must, 
from the first, adopt the highest standards of per- 
sonal integrity and purpose. By this I mean that 
they must have a personal honesty and a_profes- 
sional honesty of the highest order. A medical 
doctor must subscribe to supposedly the highest 
standard of ethics before he is qualified to prac- 
tice—to set a broken leg or arm. 

But it is a far more serious matter to “set” 
not one mind, but thousands of minds, by daily 
reports which condition men and women’s atti- 
tudes toward their children, their families, their 
churches, the state, public issues, and every one 
of the millions of individuals and problems that 
go to make. up our complicated social fabric. 

Actually it amounts to the performing of thous- 
ands or tens of thousands of critical operations 
on men’s minds day after day, until the outlook on 
life is patterned and conditioned for good or for 
evil, for intelligence or for ignorance. 

Nothing but the very highest standard of ethics 
will fill such responsibiltities. 

Expect Hard Work. Those who desire to be- 
come writers because they think it is an easy game 
should check out at the first. It is deadly hard 
work, and it never ends. ‘The college senior on 
graduation day has just begun his studies; the 
reporter or editor with 25 years of experience 
knows that each day is for a new education, new 
studies, new practice—he knows that the lessons 
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are never all learned. In fact, speaking from ex- 
perience, I found that the more I studied, the 
more Congressional reports, documents, and books 
I read, the more I had to study, Each advance 
brings its new responsibilities, and each responsi- 
bility brings with it a new work load which can 
not be shirked. In this profession, as in medicine, 
the return is conditioned on the value a man 
attaches to himself through his knowledge of many 
subjects, and that is increased only through hard 
and unending study. 

AGAZINES provide three qualities not obtain- 

ed in most traditional news reports. First is re- 
flective writing; the thought-out quality of the re- 
port. Second is the enormous amount of back- 
ground and research on the subject. Third is the 
historical perspective in the treatment of an indi- 
vidual, an action, or in issue. In a short news re- 
port, a recital of the action or issue is sufficient; in 
a magazine article it is only the “news peg’ on 
which to hang an intelligent and reasoned discus- 
sion of the entire subject. 

During the past ten years, press associations 
and newspapers more and more have come over 
to this treatment of news first adopted by the 
magazines. An excellent example of this is the 
front page of the New York Times Sunday editor- 
ial section, or its weekly magazine supplement. 

There is no room for ignoramuses or loafers 
in the writing-reporting profession. 

Frustration. Never give up! Avoid frustration 
at all costs! ‘Too many young reporters join the 
staff expecting a veteran’s salary and responsibi- 
lities. They want to cover the top news run in 
town, right from the start. It doesn’t happen that 
way. In a week, initial disappointment settles into 
dissatisfaction, and then into increasingly bitter 
frustration. Take the jobs assigned, do them well, 
honestly, with a depth of integrity. Study hard 
to make yourself more valuable to the publication 
If you see a better job, grab it. But remember that 
you are on trial, that editors are eager to promote 
alert and deserving reporters, and that the chances 
are ten to one that the Old Stiff at the top desk 
will give you a bigger job just as soon as he be- 
lieves you are ready for it. 

Before you suffer frustration, switch to another 
magazine or newspaper. You have time to gather 
experience, and no one area or publication or 
editor has all the answers. You can afford to 
shop around for new ideas and methods. 

Marriage. Don’t get married right away. Wait 
for at least two years after leaving college. Your 
initial, greenhorn salary probably will be insufh- 
cient to meet family needs; wait until your abili- 
ties have helped along on your income. Reporting, 
probably more than any other profession, puts an 
enormous strain on family relationships. It means 
irregular hours, night work, long study, and quite 
often a heavy nervous strain that contributes to 
irritable exhaustion. I have seen some terrible 
tragedies where two young people, very much in 
love, married and sought to establish themselves 
in this work, then found that their finances and 
mental maturity were utterly incapable of meeting 
the strains the profession imposes. Two years is 
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a reasonable time to become established; it also 
is a reasonable time to think over one’s intentions: 

It should be added here that the tensions of 
an unhappy family relationship, when compound- 
ed with the normal professional strains, make for 
an almost ruinous handicap in one’s work. 

Smile. Everyone has his own secret wounds and 
worries. A good-natured, smiling friendliness, an 
ability to listen intently to others’ troubles with- 
out spilling one’s own, is the best key in the world. 
It unlocks hearts as well as doors, and you have 
to get into both to succeed. No matter how you 
are bleeding inside, meet people with a friendly 
smile, Instinctively, the individual hates a long 
face and guards against its wearer. The man you 
meet has enough of his own troubles without your 
bearing down on him like a shroud. You can listen 
to his troubles, for your profession is nothing less 
than the sum of human existence. 

Everything—even your own broken ribs or men- 
tal anguish—goes into your own bank of experience 
and knowledge, to be checked out later as back 
ground, research, experience, for an article. This 
is not true of others you will meet. 

So much for the major personal matters. If 
you have not, and can not develop, the qualities 
that have been stressed, you had better forget 
about reporting and writing. Given these quali- 
ties, what else can you do to succeed? 

Read One Hour a Day. No matter how hectic 
the day has been, it should be almost a religion, 
certainly a rigid rule, to set aside one hour for 
the reading of good literature, divided between 
poetry and prose. Good books—the Bible, works 
of authors such as De Tocqueville, Bryce, Lord 
Acton, Toynbee, or currently D. W. Brogan—will, 
if pursued long and faithfully enough, give you a 
sweep of history, a facility of expression, a sense 
of words. It is impossible to read good books, 
without conditioning one’s mind to good writing; 
it breeds a facility of expression, a quality of un- 
derstanding and judgment, a depth of values as 
inevitably as the book is opened. The reading of 
good poetry develops a sense of word rhythm, an 
economy of expression, and an inner ear for the 
best word in the right place. Read! 

Music. One-half hour each day spend with 
good music. By this I mean classical music, not 
tin pan alley. Tones speak no less than words. 
Music helps to develop a sense of word tones, 
of meter and of beauty. More than this: it helps 
one to relax, to forget the strains and frustrations 
of the day, to let his or her mind come to ease. 
For this reason it is best to enjoy music of eve- 
nings, preferably before the study hour begins. 

Write One Hour a Day. Thus far, we have 
prescribed 11% hours of personal occupation out- 
side office hours, in addition to the time you must 
allot (according to the requirements of your job) 
to professional study. The entire 11% hours can 
be charged up equally to pleasure and profit. 

HE next hour should be devoted entirely to 

profit. Carry a notebook at all times; get up 
at night to jot down article ideas or other details 
that might flee your memory. 

Each evening, taking up any subject of interest 
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to you, write one hour, preferably from a short 
outline of the major points you wish to cover. 
Save this; do not show it to anyone; put it in 
your desk: Continue this for 30 days and behold! 
you have written almost one-half a book. (And 
you do want to write a book some day.) 

Try to make this output your best writing. In 
cases of word doubt, have handy a copy of Roget's 
Thesaurus, Webster, and the Century Handboo! 
of Composition. Use them. (You may have a 
degree, but still you haven't all the answers.) 

At the end of a month, go back and start from 
the first (no matter how hard it may be, and 
whether or not there are other articles in the pile 
that you like better), editing, revising and_ re- 
writing. In brief, polish, sandpaper, shine up 
your output. 

You will meet surprises as you go along. Some 
passages will strike you as unbelievably bad; others 
it will seem impossible for you to have written, 
they shine so. 

Work at this faithfully; do not tolerate inter- 
ference from others or laziness on your own part. 
If you can’t get it right on the first revision, sleep 
over it and then renew the attack. As your output 
is brought to the point at which you are satisfied, 
put it away and start writing again. 

You have now been practicing for two months, 
writing and revising. Keep it up. Don’t get dis- 
couraged. Don’t shirk the job. Don’t let friends 
interfere with your schedule. Don’t be weak about 
it. Good writing means hard work and long 
prac tice. 

In the sixth month, cull the output. Save those 
articles which do not please you. You can rework 
them later. Choose the best of those which do, 
give two or three of them a final rewriting, and 
try for sales. If you miss, don’t keep peppering 
the editors with trivia and sloppy writing, hoping 
to sell by the “‘shotgun’’ method. Analyze the 
rejects closely, call in a close friend for consulta- 
tion and criticism, and start over again. 

T. may be a lack of word proficiency that is 

your trouble; it may be a dearth of information 
in a stack of glittering phrases. It may be an un- 
conscious tendency to overawe the editor with big 
and obscure words (a common failing of begin. 
ners). Practice to write simply, clearly, and most 
of all faithfully. Written words, no less than the 
spoken, convey the faith behind them. 

Train Your Memory. U most colleges have any 
serious deficiency in their journalism classes, it 
is a course in memory training. Some people are 
as frightened by a notebook and pencil as by a .45 
revolver in the hands of a drunk. The very sight 
of pencil and paper paralyzes them, mind and 
voice, 

No memory course is wholly successful, but with 
practice one can accomplish wonders. When you 
talk to a person, listen intently, registering the 
major points of his conversation. It flatters him 
to meet in you an avid interest in his ideas; it 
helps you to remember. 

When you leave him, beat it to the nearest 
corner, and there write down, as best you can 
reconstruct it, everything he has said, point by 
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major point. Leave space in the notebook to 
pencil in specific quotes as they recur to you. Let 
your mind run back over the conversation, and 
no matter where you are, jot down the quotes as 
they come back. In a year of practice, probably 
less, you will find yourself remembering material 
you once would never have dreamed of retaining 
in mind. 

Be Independent. Never borrow money from a 
politician. Banks are set up to lend money. And 
they won't ask for your soul in return. 

If you write unfavorably of a man, face him 
within 48 hours no matter how mad he may be. 


If you have any originality, bring it out. If you 
have none, you must acquire it. Talent is long 
patience.—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


x * ~ * * 


Show him that you have the courage of your con- 
victions, that you accept the consequences of your 
editorial judgment, that you have faith in your- 
self. If you write favorably of a man, or men, 
stay away from them. Lots of them will want to 
drool over you, give presents (never accept them), 
be your friend for life. That is, until you write 
something unfavorable, and then the man _ will 
think you make Judas Iscariot look like the Salva- 
tion Army. 

Just tell such persons, when you meet them, 
“If it had been the other way, I'd surely have 
written it the other way. You should remember 
that.” Don’t let them fall into your arms, nor 
permit yourself to fall into theirs. 

Leave Liquor Alone. ‘The Hollywood version 
of the Old Soak staggering through an alcoholic 
fog from one terrific newsbeat to another is wholly 
phony. Your work will demand the greatest con- 
centration, acuteness, and study. If you can’t take 
one drink and then stop, you are not only burning 
out your brain, but you are dulling your judgment 
and dividing your loyalty between your future and 
your liquor cabinet. 

Moreover, the public demands increasingly bet- 
ter reporting and writing. Radio, television, and 
education have taken care of that. Nothing less 
than the best judgment and stability is adequate 
to meet today’s standards and competition. 

If you are dreaming of press relations work, get 
your news experience first. It is far easier to go 
from a newspaper or a magazine to a press rela- 
tions job, than to leave press relations and be 
accepted by a newspaper. 

Trade journals and company publications offer 
excellent opportunities for reporter-writers. Again, 
it is better to get one’s general news experience 
first. Then if the trade or company publication 
field seems too restrictive, a reporter-writer has 
something to fall back upon if he should decide 
to leave the restricted news area. If he starts as 
a trade journalist and desires to change to general 
news, he has no general experience to recommend 
him. 

The best of luck to you! 


il 


So you’re going to write Science Fiction? 


Is a scientific education a must? What about utopias? Where should 
your story be centered? What sources do you need? 


By L. SPRAGUE DE CAMP 


a science-fictional career sometimes ask me: 
“Mr. de Camp, must one have a scientific 
education to write science fiction?” 

The answer is the same as for the question as 
to whether one has to be crazy: No, but it helps. 
Somewhere between a third and a half of the 
practicing science-fiction writers have a_ scientific 
background, 

Thus Dr. Isaac Asimov is a biochemist engaged 
in cancer research. Arthur C, Clarke is a radar 
engineer and astronautical expert. “Hal Clement” 
is Harry Clement Stubbs, an astronomer and avia- 
tor. Robert A. Heinlein is a retired naval ofhcer 
and a plastics engineer. William F. Jenkins (‘Mur- 
ray Leinster’) is an inventor. Fritz Leiber is an 
editor of Sctence Digest. 

“J. J. Coupling” is D. John R. Pierce, an elec- 
tronics engineer of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. “Lee Gregor” (Dr. Milton A. Rothman) is 
a physicist. Raymond F. Jones is a former radio 
engineer who works as a government meteorologist. 
“Philip Latham” is D. Robert S. Richardson, an 
astronomer of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Eric Frank Russell is a technical representative 
for a British steel company. Dr. Edward E. Smith 
is a cereal engineer, while George O. Smith helped 
develop the proximity-fuze during the war and 
is now chief components engineer for the Emerson 
Radio and Phonograph Company. 

The other science-fiction writers have picked 
up what science they needed by reading, observa- 
tion, and conversation. A_ professional writer, 
while well-advised to make himself an expert* in 
one or more specialties, also needs the spongelike 
quality of mind that enables him to leap into a 
strange subject and quickly soak up enough of it 
to serve his literary needs. 


Pesce who are thinking of embarking on 


L. Sprague de Camp is a scientist who is in the 
top bracket of writers of science fiction. After 
taking a bachelor’s degree in aeronautical engin- 
eering from the California Institute of Technology 
and a master’s degree in engineering and econo- 
mics from Stevens Institute, he followed various 
engineering and educational occupations before 
turning to fiction. He is author of a dozen books 
and a contributor to many magazines. His latest 
volume is Lost Continents. Soon to be published 
is his Science-Fiction Handbook: ‘The Writing of 
Imaginative Fiction. 

Mr. de Camp was born in New York City but 
now lives in Pennsylvania. 


As to what sciences you should go in for in 
this connection, well, that is largely a matter of 
your personal tastes and interests. Among the 
old-timers, Dr. David H. Keller, a physican, wrote 
many stories with a medical twist, while P. Schuy- 
ler Miller, in private life a public-school ofhcial 
and a leading amateur archeologist, wrote many 
tales on archeological and anthropological themes. 
Doctor Richardson is given to stories about astro- 
physical subjects, while with equal appropriateness 
Seabury Quinn, who is in the undertakers’ equip- 
ment business, has for decades been contributing 
macabre creepycrawlies to Weird Tales. 

On the other hand, one of the most eminent 
scientists in the roster of science-fiction authors 
picked a field quite outside his scientific specialty 
to write stories about. This is Dr. Eric ‘Temple 
Bell of California Tech, one of the world’s leading 
mathematicians. Under the name of “John Taine” 
he wrote, back in the twenties and thirties, a num- 
ber of effective novels most of which dealt with 
biological themes: evolution, mutations, prehis- 
toric life, and the like. 

Doctor Bell, in L. A. Eshbach’s symposium Of 
Worlds Beyond: The Science of Sctence-Fiction 
Writing, once recommended that would-be science- 
fiction writers concentrate on one of the three 
main division of the sciences: the physical sciences, 
the biological sciences, and the engineering sci- 
ences—unless the writer had the all-embracing 
genius of an H. G. Wells. In such an unlikely case 
he could tackle two or even three of these divisions. 

In any case, if you lack a scientific background 
or education, and have not yet acquired a good 
solid amateur’s knowledge of science, you had 
better stay away from the technical, gadgety type 
of story in which you must know what you are 
talking about. Rather, you should rely for your 
appeal more on human interest, exciting action, 
and the glamour of exotic settings. 

Many of the requirements for writing good 
imaginative fiction are the same as those for writ- 
ing any other fiction. Thus, like any other fiction- 
writer, you must have both native talent and 
acquired technique. ‘The talent you are either 
born with or you are not, and if you are not, 
nothing can be done about it. 

Technique, on the other hand, not only can 
but must be learned. ‘Technique—craftsmanship— 
is, if anything, more important in imaginative 
fiction than elsewhere. In_ realistic fiction, espe- 
cially that laid in a familiar contemporary setting. 
the writer takes it for granted that the reader 
knows the setting and the laws it runs by. You 
know what an automobile looks like, what life 
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insurance is, and how many heads a normal human 
being has. 

But in an imaginative story the assumptions, 
by definition, differ from those of everyday life. 
The difference may be small or great; the setting 
may be completely unfamiliar to the reader. Its 
appearance, its institutions, and its laws and cus- 
toms must be brought home to the reader without 
letting the story bog down in static description 
and explanation. Every important exotic element 
must be worked in with skilful technique. 

The technique that you must master consists, 
first, of how to write good English prose and how 
to arrange a set of imaginary incidents so that they 
form an entertaining story (the rules for which 
are the same in imaginative as in realistic fiction); 
second, the special knowledge you will need for 
a particular piece or for material of a particular 
kind. Thus, if your story concerns a_ biological 
subject such as reverse evolution, you should know 
something about evolution and genetics; if it is 
laid in interplanetary space, you had better fami- 
liarize yourself with present-day concepts of space 
travel as set forth in the books of Arthur Clarke, 
Willy Ley, and Fletcher Pratt. 

Now, it is an old rule of writing for magazines 
that if you are writing with a particular magazine 
in mind, your best textbook is a file of copies of 
that magazine. ‘The worst possible attitude is: 
“I think I'll write some stories for the science- 
fiction pulps to make some quick money. Which 
one? Heavens, I don’t know. I never read junk 
like that.” 

I suspect that there has been some of that atti- 
tude floating around the writing profession lately. 
As we all know, imaginative fiction has expanded 
enormously in the last decade, just as the detective 
story did during and after the First World War. 
Those of us who were already working in this 
field have not been able to keep up with the 
demand for stories, 


S a result a great many writers of other types 

of material have, all at the same time, been 
struck by the thought: why shouldn't I snatch a 
fast buck by writing some stories in this genre? 
Hence the editors’ offices have been flooded with 
manuscripts of stories whose writers are reasonably 
competent at the composition of other kinds of 
copy, such as realistic fiction or articles, but who 
have little knowledge of the field they are trying 
to enter. Many of the stories are ordinary non- 
imaginative stories, ineffectually disguised as sci- 
ence-fiction by some transparent ruse, as by giving 
one of the characters a green skin and calling him 
a Martian. Many others deal with ideas that, 
while perhaps new to the writer, are old and 
worn-out in the imaginative genre. 

I also suspect that some of these writers have 
never had much interest in scientific speculation 
and extrapolation, and consequently have not 
much feel for stories dealing with such subjects. 
While writers, in order to make a living, have 
sold material they did not enjoy writing before 
this, it is still a fairly reliable rule that if the 
stuff you are writing bores you, it will also bore 
the reader. 
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Stories may be divided into character-centered, 
action-centered, setting-centered, and idea-centered 
stories. Some highly respected reviewers take the 
attitude that the character-centered story is much 
superior to all the others as serious literature. 

Now, character-centered stories are certainly im- 
portant, and character is important in any story. 
But sometimes I think that the question of charac- 
ter is a wee bit overdone. And a bad character- 
centered story can be dreadfully dull, at least as 
tedious as a poor story of one of the other three 
types. 

N actual practice most imaginative stories fall in- 

to the second, third, and fourth classes. Not 
that a writer who specializes in character develop- 
ment cannot write a successful imaginative story, 
and not that most existing imaginative stories 
could not use more care in the development of 
character. But the type of story that we usually 
think of as character-centered deals with the rela- 
tionships and desires and emotions of people of 
fairly commonplace types, inhabiting a setting like 
that which the writer knows from first-hand ac 
quaintance. 

Such a story does not gain much from being 
thrown into the future or placed on another 
planet, so why do it? You can write a story of the 
trials of a pioneer housewife, but place her on 
Mars instead of in Wyoming half a century ago 
Or you can write a story about the persecution of 
minorities, but making your victims Venerians 
instead of Negroes. But if you are simply going 
to follow the same plot and pattern that you 
would have followed in writing a realistic story. 
why bother? 

On the other hand, you can use the techniques 
of imaginative fiction to explore aspects of charac- 
ter that are not of much importance in our present 
environment, but that might become so in a 
future environment: the feeling of people towards 
non-human intelligences, the reaction of claustro- 
phobes and agoraphobes to space travel, and 
so on. 

On the whole, though, you are more likely to 
write science fiction if your bent is towards action- 
centered, setting-centered, or idea-centered stories. 
Action-centered stories include not only the fami- 
liar space opera (that is, a horse opera laid in 
space, with rocket ships for cayuses, proton-blasters 
for Colt .45’s, and Martians for Indians) but also 
the space opera’s spiritual ancestor the Western, 
and adventure stories in general. While the pure 
space opera has a sizeable readership, the rate of 
pay is comparatively low. 

The typical setting-centered story is the utopia, 
and its mirror-image the negative utopia or caco- 
topia, as in George Orwell’s grim classic Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. In writing such a story, beware of 
falling into the morass of static description and 
exposition. Although Edward Bellamy's Looking 
Backward employed this technique successfully 
in 1888, and although it sold an enormous number 
of copies and is still in print, it is unreadably dull 
today. Bellamy puts his hero to sleep and awakens 
him in the year 2000, and most of the rest of the 
book consists of interminable lectures on the social 
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SHOT IN THE DARK 


By Reeve Spencer KELLEY 


My coffee chapters are the best— 
Quite good enough to keep, 
Assorted powders write the rest; 
Some night I’m trying sleep. 


and economic system of 2000, delivered to the 
hero by various people of his new time. 

Not long ago, in reading manuscripts for a 
publisher, I came upon the manuscript of a novel 
that employed this identical technique. ‘The result 
while literately writen, was so stupefyingly dull 
that if I had not been paid I should never have 
read beyond the first two chapters. Think of all 
the wasted time that this would-be writer could 
have saved himself if he had spent a little effort 
on investigating the techniques of imaginative 
fiction before he started on this foredoomed 
venture! 

The idea-centered story is one of the most im 
portant classes of imaginative story. The writer 
of such a story is the kind of person who asks 
himself what would happen if this or that? And 
then he goes ahead to develop the logical conclu- 
sions from his assumption. One of the first stories 
I ever sold, for instance, was based upon the 
following speculation: There is no obvious and 
necessary reason why man should be so noticeably 
hairless compared with his cousins the apes and 
the monkeys. So what would happen if a biological 
change caused everybody suddenly to grow a thick 
hairy pelt all over? 

To exploit such ideas it is advisable to form 
the habit of carrying paper and pencil and noting 
down such ideas when they strike you. Otherwise 
you will forget them. 

At any rate, such speculations are among the 
main sources of science-fiction stories, and if you 
are the kind of person who is much given to 
them your future in the field, other things being 
equal, looks bright. 

However, it is advisable to have a_ passable 
knowledge of what your predecessors in the genre 
have done. Otherwise you may find yourself trying 
to exploit an inspiration which, unknown to you, 
several other writers practically beat to death 
last year. A couple of years ago, for instance, 
there was a veritable plague of stories wherein 
the two leading characters, after assorted inter. 
planetary adventures, turned out in the last para- 
graph to be the Biblical Adam and Eve. 

As for your equipment—well, any writer of 
course requires a typewriter and a competent skill 
in its use; also such reference books as a big (not 
a small) dictionary, an encyclopedia, a thesaurus, 
and a dictionary of quotations. For science-fiction, 
as you may range far in time, space, and subjects, 
you also need sources of precise facts: an atlas, one 
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of the world almanacs published by the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun or the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and a recent edition of the Chemical 
Rubber Company’s Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics. By means of this last you can solve many 
of the little scientific problems that arise in writing 
science fiction. 

For a writer or connoisseur of imaginative fic- 
tion there are two reference work of great value: 
Bleiler’s Checklist and Day’s Index. The Check- 
list of Fantastic Literature, by Everett F. Bleiler, 
lists all the cloth-bound books of imaginative 
fiction published down to the end of 1947. It is 
very comprehensive, its only serious fault being 
the inclusion of some titles that do not belong 
and the omission of others that do; but such 
errata are inevitable. It is out of print but can 
be obtained second-hand. Donald B. Day’s Index 
to the Science Fiction Magaznes, 1926-1950, lists 
all the stories that appeared during this period 
in 58 different magazines. The only significant 
omission is Weird Tales, of which the industrious 
compiler had no file. The Index also informs the 
reader of pseudonyms of all the writers and of 
the names and dates of the editors and cover- 
artists. 

Suppose you set out to acquire a knowledge of 
the genre of science fiction itself. If you start to 
read through 40 or 50 magazines chosen at random, 
you will have to wade through a lot of pretty 
poor stuff, as not all stories in the genre are good 
any more than they are in the field of the love 
story or the detective story. Moreover, the number 
of magazines is now so large that I do not see 
how anybody could read the stories in all of them 
and have time left for anything else. 

You will do better to dig into some of the 50- 
odd anthologies of short science-fiction stories that 
have been published in the last decade, as well 
as some of the best novels. In Astounding Science- 
Fiction for January, 1953, P. Schuyler Miller, in 
his column of book-reviews, listed the science- 
fiction books which the readers had chosen as the 
best and historically the most significant of all the 
genre. 

There are also some books that survey the genre 
from a historical or literary point of view. Besides 
Eshbach’s symposium already mentioned, you 
could well be familiar with J. O. Bailey’s Pilgrims 
Through Space and Time, a historical survey; 
Reginald Bretnor’s Modern Science Fiction, a 
symposium; and (advt!) my own Sctence-Fiction 
Handbook: The Writing of Imaginative Fiction, 
which is due out in the autumn of 1953. 

Then, for your grounding in science, there are 
plenty of good popularizations of almost any 
science, as well as college textbooks which, if less 
readable on the average than the popularizations. 
are inclined to be more accurate. A few of the 
many popularizations are The Conquest of Space, 
by Bonestell and Ley; The Sea Around Us, by 
Rachel Carson; Gods, Graves, and Scholars, by C. 
W. Ceram (pseudonym of Kurt W. Marek); The 
Exploration of Space, by Arthur C, Clarke; Astro- 
nomy, by John C. Duncan; Explaining the Atom, 
by Selig Hecht; Science for the Citizen, by Lancelot 
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Hogben; Rockets, Missiles, and Space Travel, by 
Willy Ley; and The Science of Life, by Wells, 
Huxley, and Wells. I list many more in my forth- 
coming book. 

In addition there are books about scientific 
speculations, controversies, and mysteries, from 
which you can get ideas for stories. Examples are 
Charles G. Darwin's The Next Million Years, 
Ley’s and my Lands Beyond, Martin Gardner's 
In the Name of Science, Rupert M. Gould’s Enig- 
mas and Oddities; Joseph Jastrow’s Wish and Wis- 
dom, and many others. Also the writer of pure 
or supernatural fantasy needs books on mythology, 
folklore, and magic. 

A non-technical man can pick up enough science 
to write a science-fiction story, though it may take 
digging. Seldom must he go too far into the more 
abstruse and mathematical aspects of the sciences. 

After all, everybody has some scientific knowl- 
edge which he can use, even if it is only that the 
world is round; a quite decent story has recently 
been published on the assumption that it is flat. 

Can you know too much about a subject, to the 
point where your knowledge hampers your imagi- 
nation or weighs down your story? 

No. You will not live long enough to learn 
all the things that might be useful in your writing 
And knowing facts does not mean dragging them 
into your story merely to show off your erudition. 
Never put anything into a story for that reason. 
So don’t be afraid to get in and dig. The writer's 
worst handicap is sheer, dumb ignorance, of the 
sort that leads writers to expand insects to elephan- 
tine size regardless of the square-cube law, or to 
mix cavemen with dinosaurs as though the latter 
had not disappeared 60 million years before the 
former came into being. 


Passing Grade: 100 


By CHARLES Patti 


HE student who graduates from high school 
or college with a 99 per cent average is praised 
as a genius. The article writer who has a 99 per 
cent average for accuracy is a miserable failure. 
The only passing mark for the article writer is 
100 per cent. If you are unwilling to do the work 
involved in checking and rechecking your facts 
before writing them, you cannot hope for success 
in freelance writing. Remember you have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to your reader. He can be 
hurt by inaccurate information in your article. 
And your reputation with editors will be hurt. 
Assume you are researching an article on GI 
mortgage loans. You may go to the library and 
also have some pamphlets on the subject at home 
as source material. The books and pamphlets 
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Although it is easier to write a convincing ac- 
count of a place you have seen or an experience 
you have undergone, you can, by careful research, 
compose a surprisingly plausible picture of an 
environment that you have never visited, For 
instance I have never been to South Africa. Yet 
some years ago I wrote a novelette, The Blue 
Giraffe, laid on a game preserve in Bechuanaland. 
I dug around the public library for facts about 
the geography and climate and biota of the place, 
learned a few phrases in the Xosa language, and 
picked up a couple of South African slang expres- 
sions from an Afrikander acquaintance, As a re- 
sult, when the story appeared, I got a very pleasing 
letter from a reader in South Africa saying that | 
had evidently once lived in “this sunny land of 
ours. 

And in imaginative fiction you will be dealing to 
a large extent with environments that do not 
exist at all—at least not yet~and therefore you 
cannot visit them to get your atmosphere at first 
hand. Therefore vicarious preparation is necessary. 

On the other hand, your preparation will never 
be so thorough as to preclude all mistakes. When 
I wrote my novel Lest Darkness Fall, a time-travel 
story that threw my hero back into sixth-century 
Rome, I caused some of my characters to make a 
few remarks in Gothic to lend authenticity to the 
scene. After the book appeared I got a letter 
from a professor saying that while he liked the 
story, did I realize that I had caused a couple of 
these Goths to use the nominative case when they 
should have used the vocative? 

So, having acquired the knowledge and the 
equipment for writing imaginative fiction, you 
are ready to go ahead. I only hope’that my advice 
does not make you so good at it that I can no 
longer make a living! 


Per Cent 


contain the same facts, so you feel sure of your 
facts. You sit down at your typewriter and finish 
your article. Half a dozen rejection slips later, 
you wonder why it didn’t sell. 

The reason is that your research wasn't com- 
plete. Information in books is usually at least 
a year behind, At the time the books and pam- 
phlets were published 4 per cent was the maximum 
interest rate for GI loans. Had you checked with 
the Veterans Administration, you would have 
known the interest rate maximum had been raised 
since the books and pamphlets were published. 

An ex-service man reading your article would 
have based his plans on a 4 per cent loan. Dis- 
covery of a higher interest rate would require 
revision of his whole plan. 
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By ZACHARY BALL 


I studied every magazine for writers that I 
could find on the newsstands. And now, 
11 book publishings and 27 short story markets 
later, I still study them; I can still find helpful 
ideas in the articles printed in them. 

Which is by the way of saying to you, read the 
articles in the writers’ magazines, for in this busi- 
ness you never quit learning. A doctor, after prac- 
ticing a few years, might be able to ride along on 
his reputation and possibly hold his practice for 
quite some time without bother about the daily 
progress being made in medicine. But you try 
to stand still in fiction writing and you'll be left 
at the starting gate . . . with your pockets empty. 
But here | am, rambling again. None of this 
was what I started out to write. 

The articles in the writers’ magazines, for the 
most part, tell aspiring fiction writers what to do 
to sell what they write. I think it’s time someone 
told them what to do when they DON’T sell what 
they write. 

One basic story element that seems extremely 
difficult for the beginning writer to grasp is 
FRUSTRATION. And that’s paradoxical—because 
where is the beginning writer who meets up with 
anything but frustrations? But what few realize 
is that 90 per cent of their frustrations are of their 
own making. Of the five million, or however 
many hopeful writers there are in this country, 
I doubt that there is one who, if he had never 
had hold of a golf club, would be stupid enough 
to enter a golf tournament to play against pro- 
fessionals, even provided there were no qualifying 
rounds to be played. 

Yet those same people will blithely bundle up 
their first pink-skinned brain child and ship him 
off to the editor of the Saturday Evening Post or 
Collier's or some other top-flight magazine and 
thereby put themselves into competition with the 
finest professional fiction writers in the world. 
And the astonishing thing is they confidently 
expect a return air-mail letter containing a check 
for a thousand bucks. Then when they get their 
little jewel back with a printed rejection slip 
they're bitterly disappointed. 

One of the first things I try to impress upon 
students is that they are going to encounter a 
seemingly endless number of disappointments be- 
fore they become selling writers, and that they 
should therefore surround themselves with a men- 
tal fortification of optimism capable of absorbing 
fusillades of discouragement. I warn them, above 
all, to avoid creating discouragements and disap- 
pointments for themselves, for they'll encounter 
plenty not of their own making. 

Here is an unavoidable discouragement that 
came my way. A magazine editor wrote me that 
after reading a particular story of mine he had 
made a memo on it and would probably ask for a 
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Bivsi I attempted to write a piece of fiction 
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resubmission later, if T hadn’t sold it in the mean- 
time. He did ask for a resubmission. He wired for 
it! Wouldn't you naturally suppose a sale was 
neatly wrapped up? I was dumb enough to believe 
so. Yeah, you guessed it; he rejected it. 

Twice I've had options taken on stories by the 
picture people, and both of them fizzled. One 
would have been in the neighborhood of $75,000 
if the deal had gone through. The second was 
for considerably less, but a nice spoonful of por- 
ridge. So never get yourself in a lather about a 
sale until you shake the check out of the envelope. 

Since you're going to meet with a slug of un- 
avoidable disappointments, why add any of your 
own making? Here is a list of “don’ts’” that you 
may like to clip and hang above your typewriter. 
They'll help you to avoid the avoidables: 

DON’T haunt the post office. Beat out enough 
yarns and get them in the mail so that you won't 
have time to fret about any particular rejection 
slips. Have utter and complete faith in everything 
you write until it’s in the mail, then forget it. 

DON’T finish off a piece of writing in hot blood 
and drop it in the mailbox. Put it on the shell 
to cool for a month, then revise it in cold blood. 

DON’T mail material to an editor until you've 
thoroughly acquainted yourself with his require- 
ments. 

DON’T send an odd-length story to a magazine 
that doesn’t buy odd-length material. 

DON’T fail to always keep a notebook handy. 
Story ideas are elusive critters. Nail ’em down 
with a pencil. 

DON’T permit yourself to sit and stare at a 
clean sheet of paper in your machine, Writing a 
couple of letters or typing out a few thumbnail 
character sketches will prove to be good self- 
starters. (And keep those character sketches. You'll 
rewrite a lot of them and use them in stories 
some day.) 

DON’T fail to set yourself a goal. Two goals 
are better. I always have ahead of me an immedi- 
ate goal and a long-range goal; say, a set of tires 
for the jalopy and the mortgage on the home place. 
A couple of good goals will set you down to the 
old portable with astonishing regularity. 

Above all DON’T send your first puny efforts 
to the top markets, Remember that fiction writing 
is something you must learn. When you send a 
yarn to the slicks you’re competing with profes- 
sionals, the top brass of fiction. It has been esti- 
mated that the chances of a beginning writer hit- 
ting the Saturday Evening Post with his first piece 
are about the same as of hitting the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. (The estimate is not mine.) If you want to 
be a writer, learn to write, as you’d learn to make 
brooms before trying to sell one to a mordacious 
housewife who knows a good broom when she 
sees one. 
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Poet’s Problem: RHYME 


and how you ¢an solve it 


By MARGERY MANSFIELD 


used it, yet produced great poetry. But it 

has dominated English and European lyric 
verse for several centuries. In America, most news- 
paper and popular magazine verse is rhymed, and 
about half of the verse in the intellectual and non- 
commercial periodicals. The trend is toward a 
subtle, skilful handling, with the reader barely 
conscious of individual rhymes though getting the 
sense of form and restraint which they give to the 
work as a whole. The purpose of this article is to 
help you keep your rhymes from buzzing like blue- 
botle flies on the windowpane. 

A. skilful, unobtrusive, unhackneyed of 
rhyme is an intelligent use of rhyme. 

First, rhyme is an element in the rhythm; it 
emphasizes rhythm by helping the ear to find 
the ends of the lines, stanzas and half stanzas. 
It is like the sol-seventh and do chord sequence 
(dominant and tonic) which marks the end of 
important divisions in music. 

A new set of rhymes suggests a new stanza, which 
might fittingly also be a new sentence, a new de- 
velopment of the thought. Hence rhyme functions 
to show the subdivisions of thought. A poem built 
around a single rhyme sound, used throughout, 
is either an artificial tour de force or a highly 
unified poem reiterating a single theme, usually 
with repetition. 

Compare a Shakespearean sonnet (abab cded 
efef gg) with a Petrarchan (abbaabba cdecde). ‘The 
Shakespearean is ideally adapted to material pre- 
sentable in three steps plus a short summary or 
comment—for there are three quatrains, each 
with an entirely new set of rhymes, plus a couplet 
with its own rhyme. But the rhymes of the Petrar- 
chan knit the octave into one piece and the sestet 
into one piece. So it is ideally adopted to a 
thought that has two divisions, such as a problem 
and conclusion; a situation and outcome; a ques- 
tion and answer; an episode followed by a ques- 
tion. It is something like an editorial: half may be 
fact, half opinion. 

Rhyme is also the poet’s italics, You can drive 
a point home with a rhyme. Rhyme aids the 
memory, helping the singer remember, even antic- 
ipate, the lines. But this is dull for a reader. 

Rhyme tends to build assocations between 
words. The dove is the bird of love; the pigeon 
is not. Can you tell them apart? The star is far, 
and we think of its distance much more than we 
think of its other attributes—that it is hot, for in- 
stance. 

I believe one reason for the prevalence of 
rhyme in the periodicals is the aid it gives to the 
very brief poem. The prose writer is given enough 
space to hold and convince his audience through 
a wealth of detail. The poet, denied ample word- 
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age, has to depend on form for compensation and 
on rhyme to make his thought emphatic. 

But rhyme should not be used to stress the 
obvious, to underline platitudes. It should not 
make us say the same old things again and again, 
and it should not make the reader so conscious 
of form that he ignores the subject matter. 

Keep away from things that sound as if they 
were written for no other reason than to achieve 
a rhyme. This is the main objection to “inver- 
sions”—the putting of part of a sentence out of 
its natural order, If it is done for some rhetorical 
effect, all right. But if it is just done because 
otherwise the lines wouldn't rhyme, start again. 

He came upon a grassy plot 

With fragrant hay, with sunshine hot. 
The poet might claim that the adjective hot fol- 
lows sunshine here in order to make us more con- 
scious of the heat. But we are likely to suspect 
that it was done to rhyme. 

Usually the young poet is warned against certain 
“hackneyed,” “trite,” or “obvious” rhymes, At 
first only two or three, but as he encounters more 
poets, teachers, and critics, the list lengthens, be- 
comes an ever growing stream, eroding away the 
poet’s vocabulary. The tabooed list includes: love, 
dove, above; true, blue, you; green, seen, sheen; 
brown, down, town; wall, fall, call; stone, bone. 
alone; home, roam, foam; child, mild, wild; bird, 
word, heard; boy, toy, joy; years, tears, fears; 
bright, light, white; rain, pain, pane; time, rhyme, 
sublime; dead, head; girl, curl; street, feet; high, 
sky; star, far; flower, hour; cat, mat, rat. 

The trouble, of course, is that when you take a 
pair of rhymes out of circulation, you inevitably 
cause others to be used more, wearing those out. 
Or the effort to achieve novel rhymes may lead to 
bizarre combinations, or make the poet go far out 
of his way. He rhymes tough and snuff but has 
a tough time getting the snuff into his poem, and 
it sounds done to rhyme. Or he overuses double- 
deckers—annoyance, buoyance, procession, regres- 
sion, meditation, elation, etc.—until his verse 
ceases to be serious poetry. 

The trouble is not with the “hackneyed rhymes” 
themselves, but what we say with them. If you 
are using the same old rhymes to make the same 
old platitudes, then the reader’s mind jumps 
ahead and anticipates the rest of the stanza. But 
if you say something fresh and arresting, putting 
some interest within the line, the reader's mind is 
not free to concern itself with anticipating the 
rhyme. 

The interest may be in the idea itself, but it 
may be in a vivid description, an arresting figure 
of speech, an unusual phrase, word, or usage 
Consider Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “Luke 
Havergal”: 
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Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal, 

There where the vines cling crimson on the wall, 

And in the twilight wait for what will come. 

The leaves will whisper there of her, and some, 

Like flying words, will strike you as they fall. 

Since Humpty-Dumpty, walls and falls have been 
buddies. But in Robinson’s poem human interest, 
mood, sound, and vivid description combine to 
distribute attention threughout the second line, 
instead of letting it focus on wall, and so anticipate 
the rhyme, fall. Nevertheless, the poet refrains 
from rhyming the two immediately. He puts be- 
tween them a safer rhyming couplet and continues 
to build up his human interest and his description. 
He adds a figure of speech (personification) in 
“the leaves will whisper . . . of her,” and when 
he reaches his critical line, in which he rhymes 
wall with its all too faithful partner, he throws 
at us a strong sense impression, “strike you.” 
Moreover the simile, “leaves . . . like flying words,” 
interesting enough in itself fuses with “some . . . 
will strike” so that we get “flying words will 
strike,” which is still more interesting. 

This fusion of descriptions or metaphors or 
similes, due to their proximity, was a device that 
E. A. Robinson valued. It is not to be confused 
with mixed metaphors in which the metaphor 
begun is never completed in its own terms, but 
is illogically changed to another. (“My life is an 


open house; now it sails over an ocean of trouble.”’) 

Another example of skilful rhyming by the same 
author. In a Petrarchan sonnet, “The Clerks,” he 
tells that he went back and found the same men 
still clerking, old now and shopworn, but as good 


and human as ever. Then as if rebuking himself 
and the reader for feeling superior to the clerks, 
he says, in the sestet: 
And you that ache so much to be sublime, 
And you that feed yourself with your descent, 
What comes of all your visions and your fears? 
Poets and kings are but the clerks of Time, 
Tiering the same dull webs of discontent, 
Clipping the same sad alnage of the years. 


Now, when time is used in a rhyme, there is 
excellent probability that its companion will be 
sublime; for there are not many words that rhyme 
with it. On the other hand, there are plenty which 
rhyme with years, but because of association of 
ideas, fears and tears prevail. So here, in one 
sestet, the poet is handling two pairs of “hack- 
neyed rhymes.” ‘The force and candor of the first 
and third lines and the unusualness of “ache . . . 
to be sublime” and “feed yourself with your de- 
scent,” distribute the interest, preventing concen- 
tration on sublime and fears. In the crucial lines, 
in which he must complete the rhymes, the poet 
uses a metaphor which is neither too hard nor 
too easy. “Poets and kings” (what have they in 
common?) “are but the clerks” (how are they 
clerks?) “of Time” (what is a clerk of Time?) 

The reader doesn’t actually ask these questions, 
but his mind pauses or strains as it tries to make 
these unusual associations. Again we have the 
tension which we call “poetic interest.” The 
reader is too occupied to remember that sublime 
was used three lines back. In the next lines, the 


poet continues to develop his metaphor, thereby 
answering the questions that have given the reader 
pause. In the last line, in which he must use 
years to rhyme with fears, he throws us a word that 
will certainly hold us—alnage. You can’t find it in 
your handy desk dictionary. But it’s not a coined 
word, It’s in Webster’s Unabridged and is an 
old term for a measurement of goods. 

I don’t advise using words quite so unusual; but 
I think it is the best word that could be used 
here. Why not yardage? Harsh. And poets very 
seldom alliterate on y. (Yak, yak, yowi, yell—get 
the feeling?) Also, E. A. seldom uses so obvious a 
type of alliteration as “yardage of the years.” 

For a different approach to the problem of trite 
rhymes, let’s look at Yeats’s The Song of Wander- 
ing AEngus. 

I went out to the hazel wood, 

Because a fire was in my head, 

And cut and peeled a hazel wand 

And hooked a berry to a thread; 

And when white moths were on the wing 
And mothlike stars were flicking out, 

I dropped the berry in a stream 

And caught a little silver trout. 


Here the poet avoids the feeling of hackneyed 
rhymes by stepping along lively. One of the rea- 
sons for hackneyed rhymes is that the poet, having 
completed two lines, pauses to let them, and par- 
ticularly their rhymes, suggest what he is going 
to say next. This very often means that the next 
two lines will be a comment on, or an elaboration 
of, what he has already said. This makes them 
much easier for the reader to predict, and much 
more likely to contain associations of ideas which 
have been expressed before, than if the poet steps 
out boldly and rapidly toward his objective. If 
Yeats had used his third and fourth line to say 
something about head or the flame in the head, 
or the hazel wood, he would probably have come 
up with something being red, or dead, or dread, 
or if he struck on thread, it would have been a 
silver thread in his hair. But the poet leaves the 
past behind him—he goes fishing. 

A lesser poet would have seen a trout and drawn 
it out. But Yeats uses his out in a different con- 
nection and puts it first, with a lovely description 
and simile to justify it. And the specific details, 
“I dropped the berry in the stream” and “little 
silver” occupy our minds, so that the trout, when 
the word comes, seems almost a surprise. 

You can go through the rest of the poem follow- 
ing the use of the same technique—the brisk pas- 
sing from action to action, surprise to surprise. 
“The secret of art is surprise.” 

Several devices require less imagination and do 
avoid hackneyed rhymes. But they require a good 
ear. ‘They are used extensively in experimental 
poetry to conceal rhyme and form. ‘They are used 
moderately, and for variation, by the traditional 
poet. If they are overused, the reader fails to hear 
the rhymes and line endings and so loses the feel- 
ing of form which distinguishes traditional poetry. 

Because the most emphatic positions for a word 
are at the end of sentences and clauses and at the 
end of a line of verse, rhyme is less conspicuous 
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if both members do not occur simultaneously in 
two of these positions; that is, if either the rhyming 
words do not both fall at the end of a line, or 
if they do not fall at the end of a clause. The 
first are called inner or internal rhymes, the 
second involve “run-over” lines. Also, a poet can 
dispense with rhyme for a line or two, or substi- 
tute near-rhyme. In near-rhyme, the two words 
have the same vowel sound, or the same terminai 
consonant, but not both. (Example: love, prove, 
willow, swallow; sulk, milk; lady, baby; hill; thin. 
Sometimes, as in Emily Dickinson, all they have in 
common is the length of the vowel—me, joy.) 


All these devices are illustrated in Babette 
Deutsch’s poem Paradigm (Poetry, December, 
1952): 


Firm as young bones, fine as blown spume, still 
As recognition, 

The tree holds itself 

In air, in water. It looks imaginary. 

Yet is earthfast above the shelf, what's drowned 
Is bound to the rooted tree by moonlight only . . . 


In line 1, there is internal near-rhyme between 
bones and blown and this is strong enough to 
carry a little down to only at the end of the sixth 
line. Lines 2 and 3 are unrhymed, but the short 
stressed i in recognition echoes from still at the 
end of the preceding line to it in itself in the third 
line. In line 4, air rhymes internally with nar in 
imaginary. Lines 3 and 5 rhyme internally with 
self and shelf. Lines 5 and 6 rhyme internally 
with drowned and bound. Lines 1, 3, and 5 are 
“run-over,” the clauses being completed in the 
next lines. 

For an example of “run-over’” lines in a tradi- 
tional lyric, take Isabel Harris Barr’s terza rima 
poem “The Strangers Are All Gone” (Spirit, 
November, 1952): 

From Portugal, the eager surf is shaking 

Its mane upon the sand, while undertow 

Drags driftwood from the beach, doggedly taking 

Its loot—pink shells caught in the whirling flow. 

Now and then you may encounter an editor 
who doesn’t like these devices. But the objection 
is now personal, not a matter of the type of mag- 
azine. In the February, 1953, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal there is a Shakespearean sonnet which closes 
on a near-rhyme (happiness and blessed.) The 
editor would probably point out that Shakespeare 
used near-rhymes in his sonnets—but there are 
sull editors who don’t know that. I do not always 
like the way near-rhymes are handled, but I think 
all these devices should be permited the poet, 
because they may enable him to express his 
thought more accureately, or to introduce words 
and ideas that would otherwise be seldom used in 
verse. 

Of course, you may not need these devices. In 
fact, it you can keep your verse fresh and interest- 
ing—thoroughly alrve—rhyme will pretty much take 
care of itself. Hackneyed rhyme is the symptom, 
not the cause, of dulness. 

Previous articles on poetry writing by Miss 
Mansfield appeared in the April and June issues. 
Her article on words, images, and figures of speech 
in poetry will be published in the October issue. 
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I can help YOU succeed by mail. Free brochure. (15th yr.) 


MILDRED |. REID Contoocook, New Hampshire 


STORY-A-WEEK CLASS 


Write short-shorts for markets actually asking for 
them. Extension of workshop in NYC. 


Director Georgia C. Nicholas 
152 E. 35th St. New York 16 
VV 
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What Editors Are Looking For 


Fred Birmingham, editor of Esquire, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, is seeking the vivid and 
unusual in fiction as well as articles. He has no 
objection to unknown writers who have something 
definitely new to say. 

A¢J 

Jim O'Connell, the new editor of Adventure 
Magazine, writes of changes made in the publica 
tion which classify it as a man’s magazine rather 
than simply an adventure magazine. 

“The new version of Adventure,” he says, “has 
a different appearance, improved paper, a more 
lavish use of illustrations and photographs, and, 
even more important, a wider scope. It includes 
much more non-fiction than the old Adventure, 
and the fiction is of a higher quality. We want 
the magazine to reach those people who want 
stories and articles that are fun to read as well 
as authentic accounts of the world around them.” 

Address queries and MSS. to Mr. O'Connell at 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

— Av] 

A unique publishing project is Chicago Maga- 
zine, the first issue of which will appear in the 
fall. Maurice English, the editor and publisher, 
describes its scope thus: 

“Chicago will attempt something new in maga- 
zine journalism: to take in its focus one entire 
metropolis, and report it as extensively and ex- 
citingly as possible, using feature articles, report- 
age, fiction, filler, photographs, sketches, etc. We 
aim to reach a relatively intelligent audience, 
primarily but not exclusively in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. I envisage our readers as more or 
less those who read Life and Time in this area. 

“We are definitely interested in fresh material 
and fresh approaches. For example, the standard 
contemporary American short story, dealing with 
the domestic or business frustrations of the upper 
middle class American, no matter how well done, 
will not particularly interest us. Fantasy, satire, 
burlesque—anything which breaks the pattern and 
is well done, will. 

“Photographs will bulk very large in Chicago. 
I would not be unhappy if one-fourth or more of 
our pages were devoted to picture reporting of 
Chicago and the Midwest.” 

Mr. English is now assembling material for early 
issues of the new magazine, which will pay 5c-10¢ 
a word on publication. The rate for verse is 50c 
a line. Address: 621 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. 

on Atv] 

Gunsmoke, 345 Fifth Ave., New York 17, is a 
new Western magazine in digest format edited by 
John McCloud, who also edits Manhunt. It seeks 
fiction of the Old West up to 25,000 words— 
nothing for serial publication, however. Humor 
is acceptable as it isn’t in all Western publications. 
Payment is 2c-bc a word on acceptance. 


Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, welcomes 
fast-paced, dramatic stories, especially short-shorts 
and short stories up to 7,000 words. Mrs. Eleanor 
Stierhem MacMannis is fiction editor. Formerly 
with Today's Woman, she has not carried to her 
new job emphasis on the feminine but seeks 
material appealing equally to men and empha- 
sizing the contemporary interests and problems 
of Americans. 

— Av] — 

The men’s magazines generally are on the look- 
out for first-person adventure copy. Often, of 
course, this is ghosted. Among those especially 
secking first-person stuff at present are Cavalier, 
edited by Andrew Hecht, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18; Male, edited by Noah Sarlat, 270 Park 
Ave., New York 17; Man to Man, edited by W. W. 
Scott, 105 E. 35th St.. New York 16; and Saga. 
edited by Ed Fitzgerald, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

AvJ 

Southern California Productions, General De- 
livery, Paramount, Calif., is establishing a book di- 
vision with Jack Mallon Withers as editor. Pub- 
lishing will be done on a royalty basis. ‘The firm’s 
preference in books is for the tone exemplified 
by the New Yorker. 

— 

Transworld Feature Syndicate, 23 W. 47th St., 
New York 36, syndicates foreign broadcast rights 
to radio and television scripts that have been pro- 
duced in this country. ‘The syndicate has represen- 
tation in Latin America, Europe, Asia, and Austra- 
lia. 

Gross proceeds are split 50-50 with the owner of 
the rights. The price is usually $25-$35 per half- 
hour shot. Series go over better than single-shot 
shows. Preferences are for cultural and educa- 
tional material, science fiction, and emotional 
appeal. 

Transworld is also interested in published books 
and short stories for overseas syndication. 

Writers should communicate with Walter Hart- 
man, director of the syndicate, before submitting 
any material. He requires assurance that the 
sender owns the rights to the material. 

— Av] — 

Allen O. Glore Enterprises, 812 Main St., Kan- 
City 6, Mo., are interested in inspirational and 
semihumorous squibs. Further details are obtain- 
able from Mr. Glore. 

— 

Floor Covering Weekly has changed its address 
to 303 Fifth Ave., New York 16. This journal, 
which goes to makers, distributors, and retailers of 
carpet, rugs, linoleum, tile, and other floor cover- 
ings, buys news and feature articles about the 
industry at around 3c a word. Irving Genett is 
editor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Bonomo Culture Institute, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23, publishes the Bonomo Pocket Manuals, 
25-cent books on subjects connected with physical 
self-improvement. Topics used so far include de- 
velopment of body power, dancing, makeup. 
Text runs up to 10,000 words and is supplemented 
by numerous photographs. Payment is $300 per 
book including all necessary photos; $200 without 
pictures. Query Bob Fischer, the editor. 

— Ab] — 

TV scripts for Danger, Studio One, Suspense, 
and The Web should be sent to Janet Wood, Story 
Department, CBS, 524 West 57th St., New York. 
For Fireside Theatre scripts should go to Frank 
Wisbar Productions, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

The Catholic Press Association this year reports 
139 Roman Catholic magazines with a total circu- 
lation of more than 16,000,000—much the largest 
ever recorded. To the writer interested in the 
religious field this spells increased opportunity 
for freelance contributions. 

— Av] — 

Anchor Features has moved from New York to 
the West Coast. Its temporary address, till new 
offices are ready, is P. O. Box 1853, Los Angeles 
53. This syndicate has always purchased photo- 
graphs but is now expanding to include 16mm. 
motion picture footage for possible television use. 
On pictures the split with the photographer is 
the customary 50-50. The firm is also syndicating 
manuscripts, with or without photographs, on 10 
per cent commission. 

Av J — 

The Elson Report, Box 1631, Fargo, N. D., is 
in the market for 500-1,000-word “how-it-was-done” 
stories of small or medium-sized mail order opera- 
tions. Stories should detail the specific steps taken 
in reaching success. Payment, le-2c a word on 
acceptance. 

— Aer] — 

Additional markets for a limited amount of 
verse of popular appeal: 

Capper’s Weekly, Eighth & Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
kan. 

Mothers Home Life, Winona, Minn. 


BECOME A TRAINED 
CHRISTIAN WRI 


More than 160 religious pub- 
lications are looking for arti- 


hundreds of students of Chris- 
tian Writers Institute are sell- 
ing well-written stories and 
articles to these publications. 


Study at home in your spare 

time. Get the professional 

training that will bring you : 

editors’ checks. MARKET 
ee sample lesson 

TIPS, publication free with Saaia' 2 

each course, lists markets 294 complete in- 

and tells how to slant ma- formation. No ob- 

terials for individual maga- 

zines. Write Dept. AJ-83 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 Sovth Wabash, Chicogo 5, Mlinois 


ALL TYPES OF FICTION WANTED 
Complete editing service by author and editor with national 
publishing house experience; collaboration with authors seek- 
ing publication; revision; specialists in historical novels. 
Marketing. Chicago and New York contacts. 

Present market need: Adventure stories for boys and girls. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Chicago 90, 


Box 1970 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 

One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


EXPERT & SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . 
| have to offer; be it coaching, revision, etc. 
PLUS MARKETING 

For Consultation Appointments, Phone DU 9-8967 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz 


See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS 


Write for Information to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
Box 57275 Flint Station 
Los Angeles 57, California 


that’s what 


$1.00 
$3.00 
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. 
cles that you can write and be | 
paid for . IF YOU HAVE 
THE KNOW-HOW. Today, 
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$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests fer 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just 
as our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the 
Stars.” Send today for FREE “‘Con- 
fidential Contest BULLETIN” with 
winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on .. no obligation. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A, Phila. 7, Pa. 


Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 
TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
its writers a contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion . . .” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK" 
On 
386 Fourth Avenue « New York 16,N.Y. Dept. O 


WIN PRIZES 


year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, indiana. 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 


LET ME HELP YOU 
Strengthen Your Story 


CRITICISM $1 per 1000 words. Special attention 9 
dialog, characterization. Novel appraisals $5. REWRI 


words. 


ROBERT A. was 


Avenue Bakersfield, California 


$1.50 per 1000 words. Fast typing service: 60c per 1000 


TYPING SERVICE 


able Rates. 


If it can be typed, I'll type it. No job too large; no 
job too small. Typed to your specifications. Reason- 


Helen H. Baker 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each 
erty when ready. carbon on white paper. 
a thousand wor Bt Minimum $6.50. 
IRMA A, GWIN- UCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches 


Salesman’s Digest, 21 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 
is a unique magazine edited from management's 
viewpoint but written on the salesman’s level. It 
carries no advertising and is sold exclusively to 
large companies which have it sent to their sales- 
men. 

The magazine is in the market for very short, 
light fiction with a salesman as the main character; 
light verse, puzzles, quizzes, cartoons of special 
interest to salesmen; human interest articies about 
selling executives and companies built by strong 
selling personalities. 

George H. Cantrell welcomes inquiries from 
writers. He promises prompt reports and immedi- 
ate payment for accepted material. 

— Ag] — 

Tempo, 1140 Broadway, New York 1, is a re- 
placement for the discontinued Quick and is edi- 
ted by Norman M. Lobsenz, who was on_ the 
Quick staff. It is not as yet in the market for 
freelance material. Writers use it and similar 
magazines, however, for tips on possible long 
feature stories. 

— 

Writers submitting poetry to the Christian 
Science Monitor should now address their work to 
Peter Henniker-Heaton, Poetry Editor, at the 
newspaper's address, 1 Norway St., Boston 15. 

— Av] — 

Presbyterian Story Papers, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., have published a useful leaf- 
let for prospective contributors. For a 3-cent 
stamp writers may obtain the leaflet and samples 
of the four magazines: Stories, Forward, Trail- 
blazer, and Venture. Payment for prose in these 
illustrated magazines is 4c a word up, for poetry 
10c a line up, the 15th of the month after accep- 
tance. 

The Daily Times Herald, Dallas, Tex., does not 
pay for verse but offers prizes of $50 a year and 
$5 a month through the Poetry Society of Texas. 
The newspaper is glad to receive published or 
unpublished poetry of good quality for use frec. 
Address Luise Putcamp, Jr. 

— Atv] — 

Children’s Activities, 1111 8. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, is edited for boys and girls from 3 to 12. 
It is interested in informational articles and in 
all types of stories—animal, sports, adventure, mys- 
tery, fantasy, historical. Preferred length, 700 and 
l, 400 words. Payment is on publication at around 
3c a word. Verse, of which the publication uses 
little, brings 50c a line; pictures $5-$7.50 each. 
Lillian Davidson is editor. 

— — 

Frontiers: A Magazine of Natural History is in 
the market for interesting articles and accurate ar- 
ticles in all branches of natural history, written in 
layman's language. Maximum length: 2,000 words. 
Payment is on publication at Ic a word up. Mc- 
Cready Huston is editor of the magazine, which 
is published by the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
19th St. and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


$ $ 

$ $ 

$ $ 

$ $ 

$ $ 

$ $ 

$ $ 

$ $ 


Arena: A New Zealand International Literary 
Magazine publishes short stories, peems, and criti- 
cal articles by American as well as other authors. 
The publication is distinctly literary in tone. It 
uses modern poems of all types from 20 to 40 lines. 
Occasionally there is a special number devoted to 
the work of another country than New Zealand: 
for instance, an American poetry number in July, 
1950. No payment is made but some prizes are 
awarded. 

The editor is N. F. Hoggard, P. O. Box 6188, 
Te Aro, Wellington, New Zealand. Prospective 
contributors should bear in mind that it takes six 
weeks to two months for mail—except air mail— 
to reach New Zealand from the United States. 


The address of Edith M. Ericson, poetry editor 
of American Scene, is 702 West 41st Place, Los 
Angeles 37, Calif.—not West 41st Street as pre- 
viously given. 


Discontinued Markets 


Better Design 

Climax 

Crime Detective 
Detective World 
Family Life 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries 
Headquarters Detective 
Impact 

Journal of Education 
Live Magazine 

Man’s Day 

Northwest 

Pack Fun 

Park East 

Quick 

Real Detective 

Senior 

Today's Family 

Top Detective Annual 
Uncensored Detective 
Underworld Detective 
U.S.A. Magazine 

Utah Gardener 

War Stories Magazine 


LOVE VS. PIE 


By JosepH UPPER 


To write about frustrated love 

Is awful difficult, because 

You've got to match it with “above,” 
If you obey the rhymester’s laws; 

Or tell how it is like a dove, 

Or make your goddess drop her glove, 
Or introduce a stinging clause 

About hard-hearted folks what shove 
Poor poets around, when they has guy 
Their all to art. You'd better try, 
Instead, to write about mince pie. 
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IF YOU ARE A NEWCOMER OR 
ESTABLISHED WRITER .. . 


YOU need the service of a hard-working and reli- 
able agency. Salable manuscripts are invariably di- 
rected toward editors’ requirements. Good writing 
must have the know-how that years in editorial & 
sales work can give you. 
May we help channel your talents? 

Our rates are standard. $1 per 1,000 words. $3 
minimum. Return postage & fee must accompany 
material. Brochure on request. For professionals 
and newcomers who begin to sell regularly, straight 
10% sales commission. 


THE CHRISTOPHER AGENCY 


730% N. Sweetzer Ave. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert 

with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WE WANT CARTOONS! 
Girls - Cheesecake - General 
Fast Action! 

Pleasant Rejection Slip 


TIMELY FEATURES, INC. 
270 Park Ave. New York 17 


Prompt Payment! 


WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 No. Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, California 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mar 
kets, ae month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A 


P. O. Box 146 New Uim, Minn. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. ! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


' 
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In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journalist, 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka 
Kansas. 


Gop ok Carsar? THe Writing or Ficrion ror 
Browwners, by Vardis Fisher. 271 pp. Caxton. 
$5. 

A genuinely original book on writing is rare. 
Mr. Fisher has produced one in God or Caesar on 
the basis of distinguished scholarship and a lony 
career as a serious novelist. 

Here one meets a thoughtful author with vigor- 
ous convictions on myth, sex, mysticism, commer- 
cialism, inspiration, literary criticism, and innum. 
erable other subjects of importance to writers 
The serious writer will be stimulated to think— 
not bad exercise for any writer. Further, he will 
get valuable direct help from the chapters on 
scene, character, dialog, and style. 
WRITING FOR CuristiAN Pusptications, by Edith 
Tiller Osteyee. 206 pp. Judson. $3. 
Whether you are a beginner or an experienced 
writer, if you want to contribute to religious per- 
iodicals Mrs. Osteyee’s book will prove a welcome 
guide. She reviews the principles that underly all 
effective writing, then applies them specifically to 
news stories, special articles, and fiction carrying 
a Christian purpose. 

One seldom finds a book with a more practical, 
realistic approach to a definite field of writing. 


Best ArticLes—1953, selected by Rudolf Flesch, 
351 pp. Hermitage. $3.50. 

The noted authority on the technique of read- 
able writing has selected from a year's file of 75 
magazines 25 articles which he considers the most 
memorable. They cover an amazing range—from 


Books that Will Help Writers 


beer drinking to literary criticism, from jazz to 
Toscanini. They all have in common what the 
compiler calls “the concern for truth .. . the 
passion for finding out what and how and—above 
all—why.” 

The articles—plus Mr. Flesch’s introduction— 
are as illuminating a textbook as you can find. 


Poik-A-Dor PRIMER FOR Ports: A) Course IN 
WritinG Porrry, by Grace Porterfield Polk. 44 
pp. Polk. $1. 

First At For Limpinc by 
Fouchaux, 12 pp. Camas. 35 cents. 


Madeleine 


Miss Polk’s volume is a simple, usable manual 
explaining the various meters in verse; definite 
forms such as the sonnet, the villanelle, and the 
douzet; and the kinds of poetry—epic, lyric, dra- 
matic. The author offers many suggestions of 
especial value to young poets. 

The Fouchaux volume defines and _ illustrates 
poetic technique by means of clever verse; for in- 
stance, this on the amphibrach (a foot composed 
of a long syllable between two short ones) : 

For roses and moonlight where rivers are flowing, 
The undulant amphibrach knows where it’s going. 


PROFESSIONAL SHORT StoRY WritiNG, by William 
Byron Mowery. 273 pp. Crowell. $3.50. 


The author of this volume is a successful fiction 
writer, contributing to a wide range of magazines 
such as Adventure, the Saturday Evening Post, 
and the American. Also he has been a university 
teacher of the short story and has guided the 
more talented of his students into profitable 
publication. 

Mr. Mowery offers in his book an integrated 
method for learning the technique of popular 
fiction and avoiding the pitfalls that lie in the 
path of the young writer. His classification of 
stories is probably the clearest ever published, and 
his discussion of theme, characters, scene, and 
other fiction elements is direct and revealing. 


cost you a penny! If you hav:: tried ‘systems, 


and puts you under no obligation. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
You will become a sellirig writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
“plans,’’ “‘courses,”’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives detaiis of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


your ripts will b 


“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. 
hundreds of satisfied users of this psychol 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 

A Training Program 
Every writer must use and develop his imagination. 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as 
outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover 
untapped sources - story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you— 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
Wish | had it years ago.” 
ically sound and tested training method. 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, | have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


Literary imagination can be developed in the 


says another of the many 


MALIBU 1, 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Syndicate Markets for Freelancers 


HE aspiring writer sees syndicated feature 

I after feature in the daily newspapers. ‘There, 

he thinks, is an inviting field. 

Actually it is not nearly so promising as it 
looks. While there are more than 300 syndicates 
in the United States, most of them are closed 
to the freelancer. 

Syndicate features generally originate on the 
editorial page of one newspaper. A syndicate sees 
the feature and makes an offer. Sometimes the 
editor of the paper, if he has a friend in the 
syndicate business, propositions him to undertake 
the feature. 

Occasionally a feature is originated by a syndi- 
cate, which solicits an authority in the field— 
dogs, politics, handicrafts, agriculture, or what- 
not—to write It. 

The remuneration, except for cartoonists and 
columnists in heavy demand, is not large. Maga- 
zine writing pays much better. 

If one is bent on getting into the syndicate 
business, his best bet is to produce a unique 
column in some daily newspaper and then exert 
what influence he can to persuade a syndicate 
to look at it. 

The expert photographer—in black and white 
or color—has the best chance to break into steady 
syndicate work, If his pictures are accompanied 
by arresting or amusing captions, his opportunity 
is improved. 

Most syndicates sell material to newspapers— 


Anchor Feotures, P. O. Box 1853, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 
B. S. Greenberg. Photos; also 16mm. motion picture footage 
for possible television use. MSS. with or without photos. 
Royaity—50% on still and motion photos, 10% on MSS. 

AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. M. J. 
Wing. News, women’s sports features, comics. 

Army Times Syndicate, 3132 M St., N. W., Washington 7, 
D.C. Louis M. Dorsch. Cartoons, puzzles, features, illus- 
trated features, romance, adventure in connection with 
military service; oddities; pin-up photos; columns. Outright 
purchase at varying rates. 

Associated Negro Press, 3507 S. Parkway, Chicago 15. 
News: current stories affecting people of color. Space rates 
for acceptable material. 

Atlas Features Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 
28. C. A. Grawer. Crossword puzzles; news pictures, comic 
strips, features. Outright purchase or royalty, 50%. 

Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10. Roto- 
gravure feature pages; considers exclusive up-to-date photos, 
news pictures, 8x10 glossy. Outright purchase, varying rates; 
50% royalty. 

Aviation News & Views Service, Box 293, Uptown, Kings- 
ton, N. Y. Features, cartoons, news service features and 
pictures, columns on aviation. Outright purchase at vary- 
ing rates. Query first. 

Black Stor, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Photo 
stories. 

Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. Photos only. 
Human interest sequences in 8x10 prints; color trans- 
parencies in minimum size of 4x5. Royalty or outright pur- 
chase. 

Gerard Chapman, 116 West Ave., Great Barrington, Mass. 
First and second rights to serials, short stories, and short- 
shorts by established writers. Rates and methods of pay- 
ment individually arranged. 
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some to business journals, others to foreign period- 
icals—with a simultaneous release date to every 
publication serviced: cartoon strips, cartoon pan- 
els, photographs, “think” columns, entertainment 
columns, informative series, pictures, fiction (near- 
ly always second run), daily verse. The syndicate 


-market for fiction and verse is steadily declining 


The usual practice of syndicates is to sell each 
series or item by itself. (Some, such as NEA, sell 
a package embracing many features of various 
types.) The rate charged depends on the circula- 
tion of the newspaper and other factors—not in- 
frequently on what the syndicate salesman can get. 

On steadily running features the syndicate usu- 
ally splits the gross 50-50 with the author, though 
in many instances at least part of the advertising 
and promotion for the series is charged to the 
author. On individual items, sometimes a royalty, 
sometimes a flat fee, is paid by the syndicate. 

Competition is heavy. Most newspapers are 
already loaded with syndicate material. A feature 
is often sold to a newspaper only by persuading 
the editor to drop another feature. 

The syndicates listed below accept material— 
usually a limited amount—lrom freelancers. Some 
of them would be hospitable to a continuous 
feature that promised to become popular. Others 
use freelance material to fill in where necessary, 

Except in the case of photographs and spot news, 
no one should submit material to a syndicate 
without preliminary inquiry. 


Centro! Press A (King Feat Syndicate), 1435 
E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. Smith. News 
feature photos and pix on single subjects for picture lay- 
outs. Single photos $5. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicote, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. E. A. Fitzhugh, editor. Continuing newspaper 
features; columns, panels, strips. Contract and royalty basis. 

Columbia Newsphotos, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
About 1,000 free-lance photos every month; singles or 
series with news or feature slant. $2-$10, black and white; 
$10-$25, color, on acceptance. 

Craft Potterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elmhurst, lil. 
A homecraft project service requiring first-class photos plus 
pencil sketches including complete measurements for 
shaping full-size patterns. ‘The percentage of usable 
material submitted is so small we have about given up 
looking for projects from this source.’’ Payment on accep- 
tance in accordance with value of project. 

Dixie News Service, Box 1202, Hendersonville, N. C. L. E. 
Jaeckel. Second rights to popular published books. Articles 
by authorities on public affairs. Important news photo- 
graphs. Royalty 50%. 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves 
publishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly every- 
thing on earth except purely ephemeral pictures (hot news 
today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys everything offered that 
seems to have a profitable outlet. Rea! test is good photo- 
graphy, plus subject matter with considerable audience. 
Prefers original negatives. No miniature film. Rates to 
$25 a picture. Will buy one or 1,000 at a time. 

General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York 
17. Robert L. Morgan. Feature articles, news features, 
columns; cartoons; comic strips; humor material with good 
art; all on long-range program basis. First rights. Both 
regular sources and freelances. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 
Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 

Poetry. 
Catalogue on 
AGNES REEVE, “CRITIC. 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


DO YOU WANT YOUR WORK PUBLISHED? 


Inexpensive, quality work. 
100 books $49.50 
Your photo on the frontispiece. 
We publish poetry, recipe books, historical pamphlets, etc. 
Individual attention to each manuscript. Write for detalis 


Banner Publishing Co. 
Box 308 Springfield, Colorado 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our amazi 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under may 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
dollar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
big CLINIC 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 3 Roseburg, Oregon 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
The Maples (Summer Address) Greenwood, Indiana 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
* lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National “oa of Poetry 
(Published monthly since ne 25c a copy. 

a year 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texos 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


FREE:! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! MANU you OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 


le) 
SCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 


SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 
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ADVICE 


By IsaABELLE Cox 


Want to write some verse that sticks 
When you shoot it at the slicks? 

You must use less me-morous, 
Spreading thick the hu-morous. 
Even be ungrammarous; 

But never controversial 

If it be commercial. 

Hear that loud, indignant yelling? 
That's the poets still not selling! 


Frank J. Gilloon Agency, 570 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 
Individual feature pictures and feature sets both in black 
and white and in color. Royalty. 

Globe Photos, 152 W. 54th St. (Adelphi Theatre Bidg.), 
New York 19. Elliot Stern. Photo features and articles from 
professional photographers or author-photographers. Fea- 
tures should have 10-20 pictures in color or black and white. 
Also single color photos for editorial, advertising, and calen- 
dar use. Human interest, landscapes, science subjects. Girls 
—both picture stories and color photos for covers. 50-50 
for black and white, 60% to photographer for color. 

Harris & Ewing Photo News Service, 570 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Good Pictures. Points and people of interest are 
acceptable if well done. Also, feature stories up to 10 pix, 
individually captioned. Topic and photography must be 
carefully turned out. Royalty basis. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky. Supplies newspapers, etc., 
in all parts of world except United States and Canada. Can 
use fact adventure, illustrated interviews with prominent 
persons, news and feature photographs. 50-50 percentage. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 231 W. 58th St., New York 
19. Boris Smolor. Staff columnists. Buys occasional feature 
articles of Jewish interest, 1,000-2,000. Ic a word on 
acceptance. 

Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Advertising 
copy for “Support the Church” series. $10-$25 for 125- 
word ad. Must be competent copywriting sympathetic with 
program. Information and proofs of ads available to quali- 
fied persons. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, N. J. 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1,500 words each. Royalties. 

King Feetures Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Ward Greene. A big general features service demanding top- 
notch continuous work. Royalty. Query with specific infor- 
mation. 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
In the market only for outstanding features by well-known 
writers and artists. 

Donley Lukens Business News, P. O. Drawer 1312, Las 
Vegas, Nev. A news service to trade journals covering the 
Rocky Mountain area. Works only through correspondents 
in towns of 25,000 population or under. 2-1Vec a word. 

Dollie Sullivan MacGregor. Huguenot Park, Staten Island 
12, N. Y. Second serial rights published books, from agents, 
publishers, seldom from authors. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 247 W. 46th St., New 
York 36. Kathleen Caesar. Cartoons and comic strips, on 
contract only, largely from regular sources. Interested only 
in features that can run for a number of years, preferably 
daily, done by professionals. No fiction. 

Metropolitan Press Agency, Box 293, Uptown, Kingston, 
N. Y. Features, news pictures, columns. Outright purchase. 
“Query first or no attention!” 

National Catholic News Service, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. News, features, photos, 
special supplement material, radio newsscripts. Royalty. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
News, sports, and women’s features are handled in New 
York office, 461 Eighth Ave. Sumner Ahibum, News Editor. 
In fiction, fast action, modern stories, any type, suitable 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


for newspaper serials. Original stories 20,000 words and 
upwards are considered, as well as second rights on pub- 
lished novels. Payment by arrangement with author or his 
agent, better than Ic a word. Buys only newspaper rights, 
other rights remaining with author. Russ Winterbotham, 
Fiction Editor. Boys’ and girls’ page uses all types of 
material for youngsters 10 to 14, and some fiction. Word 
limit, 800. No continued stories. Marguerette Lowe, 
Juvenile Editor. All submissioris to NEA except news, sports, 
and women’s features should be made to Cleveland office. 

New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 4/st St., 
New York 36. Willet Weeks. Syndicates Herald Tribune 
features; buys occasionally from freelancers. Columns, 
comics, features. 50-50 percentage basis. Keith Spalding, 
Editor, buys freelance news coverage and news features at 
flot rates. 

Overseas News Agency, 10! Park Ave., New York 17. 
Landrum Bolling. News features, articles, columns, and 
cartoons; first and second rights. Outright purchase, Pay- 
ment on publication. 

Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. George F. 
Paul. Nature and human interest photographs of pictorial 
value or advertising appeal; photos of new inventions, of 
children in various activities, children at play, action farm 
scenes, pictures of special occasions, such as Christmas; 
strange sights and customs in foreign lands. Transparen- 
cies. Commission or outright purchase. 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Leon 
Daniel. High-class photos, mainly series and sequences, 
suitable for picture layouts in leading magazines. Koda- 
chromes should be 4x5 or larger, if suitable for covers and 
full page shots. 21/4x2'%4 acceptable sometimes, especially 
if covering color picture stories. No spot news pictures. All 
photographs to be well captioned. Most work done by 
photographers under contract but some freelance. State if 
pictures have been published before or whether they were 
submitted to other syndicates or publications. 50-50 royalty 
for black and white, 60-40 for color, once a month. 

Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Robert M. Hall. Comic strips; cartoons; columnists’ 
special series of timely articles: news features. First rights. 

Press Alliance, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
Paul Winkler, President and Editor. Rita Reil, Executive 
Manager. Features, columns, comic strips. 

Radio Features Service, 17622 Berwyn Road, Cleveland 
20, Ohio. Edward L. Friedman. Effective speeches 200-500 
words—humorous, serious, inspirational, general. Payment 
Yeac a word on acceptance. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa. Frank 
A. Clark. First rights to serials, 36 chapters, 1,200 each, 


modern romantic theme; comic strips; cartoons; columns. 
No single articles. Royalty. 
Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


N. Y. Louis Minsky. Religious news stories of wide interest 
to church people or the general public. Photos of religious 
interest. Openings in some areas for correspondents quali- 
fied to cover noteworthy religious developments. Ic a word 
up; $5 a photo. 


“He started it out as a novel and ended it up 
as a paragraph. Anyway, five bucks is five 
bucks.”’ 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 P 

stories . . . articles ... serials . . . series. 

Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pomphiet 

) “Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
m 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 


Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. ~— today for free descriptive literature. 


Agent 


P. O. Box i008, lendale, Calif. 


Writing for the Juveniles 
is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized coursé of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this. wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive 
folder. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles 

40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon. MSS. over ten pages extra 
first and last sheets, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Box 389 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulers FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 146 Dept. A New Uim, Minn. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
’BYLINES & CHECKS” 
published folder which conta 
valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus foll 
data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Nan-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O, BOX 
GLENDALE CALIFORNIA. 


/ 
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Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Watson Davis. Science feature articles and news 
photos. Considers some freelance material. Ic a word 
average, on acceptance. 

The Shostal Press Agency, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
Color transparenci. only; smallest sixe 4x5. Faultiess ma- 
terial only. Regular »urces and freelance photographers. 
40% commission. 

Three Lions, 545 Fitth Ave., New York 17. News pictures 
and picture-stories, some from freelance writers; scient‘fic 
picture stories for laymen. No articles accepted without 
illustrations. Outright purchase, varying rates, or 50-50 
royalty. 

Transworld Feature Syndicate, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 36. Walter Hartman. Syndicates in foreign countries 
broadcast rights to radio and television scripts that have 
been produced in the United States. Also syndicates overseas 
books and short stories published in this country. 50-50 
split on the gross. Query before submitting any material. 
Underwood & Underwood, 3 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


RITERS with a flair for “occasional” 
verse, witty or sentimental, may find mar- 
kets among greeting card producers. The 

verse must carry wide appeal, for cards are sold 
to a mass market. 

Payment is not high, usually around 50c a line, 
but some writers make a tidy sum in the course 
of a year. The editors of greeting card houses 
are usually very pleasant to deal with. 

There is a growing tendency to employ staft 
writers, and so the list of freelance markets is 
diminishing. In some firms writers and artists 
work together in producing cards. 

Unless one is a professional illustrator, it is 
not worth while to submit drawings with verse. 

As with every other market, the writer should 
analyze the type of material a given publisher 


American Greetings 1300 W. 78th 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. Buys little freelance material. Humorous 
and novelty verse for all occasions, but no conventional. 
Barbara Carpenter, Editorial Dept. $1 a line. 

Artistic Card Co., 1575 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. Christmas, 
birthday, convalescent, everyday verse, 4-8 lines. 50c-$1 a 
line. Query before submitting. 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bidg., 14th & Clay Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Sophisticated, humorous, holiday, every- 
day adult verse and juvenile verse, preferably 4 lines. Rate 
of payment depends on merit. Unusual, different, clever, 
novelty ideas wanted only. Anything sentimental not needed. 
Alvin Barker. 

Butler-Thomos Co., 1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. All 
staff-written: some sketches bought. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 127 North San Vicente, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Everyday verse. Also humorous ideas. Helen Farries, 
Editor. 50c a line for verse; $5 up for dummy ideas. 

Cerd Masters, Inc., 239 W. 66th St., New York 23. 
Everyday verse and verse for special occasions, chiefly 
humorous. Also gags. D. S. Korn. $10 a verse or gag. 

Crestwick, Inc., 251 4th Ave., New York 10. Religious 
and general Christmas texts, preferably 4 lines. Unusual 
quality art and text ideas. Sophisticated gag and art ideas 
given immediate consideration. Albert Bodian. Acc. 

J. M. Deutsch, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. New 
verse for Christmas and other occasions. J. M, Deutsch, 
Editor. 

Doehla Cerds, Inc., Nashua, N. H. Verse for 
all occasions. 50c a line. Acc. 

The Fairfield Line, Inc. 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47. 
At present interested only in general, relative, and juvenile 
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Writing for Greeting 


All types of photos: glossy prints, minimum size 4x5. 35%- 
50% royalty. 

United Press Newspictures, 46] Eighth Avenue, New 
York 1. Considers news photos from freelancers, $3 up. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Sth Ave., New York 
19. Myron 5S. Blumenthal. Services industrial, technical, 
and merchandising publications in practically all fields. Free- 
lancers should query in 30 words, each query on a separate 
slip. Aplications from corespondents, preferably with trade 
journal experience, welcome. Payment 65-80% of receipts 
from customers. 

Women’s National News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36. News and features, also series, of interest to 
women. Regular sources, occasionally freelance. 

Words & Pictures Service, 61-30 156th St., Flushing, N. 
Y. Joseph R. Fabian, Editor. Material sought for “Odd but 
So,” daily teature on oddities of nature, animal and plant 
life, state laws, etc. Maximum, 6 lines. Sources should be 
given where possible. Prospective contributors may obtain 
12 proofs of the feature by sending 3c postage. Payment, 
60c a line. 


Cards 


uses. Practically all firms put their imprint on 
their cards, which may be examined at any greet- 
ing card counter. 


It is desirable to submit eight to ten verses at 
the same time, but each should be on a separate 
sheet. Most writers put their copy on 3x5 slips, 
which will go into a standard No. 614 or No. 63/ 
envelope. ‘he most professional method is to use 
a No. 634 envelope and inclose a No. 614 enve- 
lope—stamped and addressed, of course—for return. 

Any printing establishment will be familiar 
with these sizes. If you buy elsewhere, better 
measure the sizes: the outside envelope should 
be about 6%% by 354, the return envelope 6 by 314. 
In getting stamped envelopes at a post office, ask 
for No. 13 for the outside, No. 5 for the return. 


birthday; convalescent; anniversary, wedding, and birth con- 
gratulations; sympathy, religious and general; gift en- 
closures for birthday, shower, wedding, and baby gifts; 
general thank-you notes; belated birthday. Especially inter- 
ested in 4-line general, conventional verse that can be sent 
by a man or woman to a man or woman. Omit personal 
pronoun, slang, “cuteness.” Some 8-line verse acceptable, 
especially in the relative birthday category. Anne Brad- 
ford, Editorial Department—E. 

Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouverneur St., Newark, N. J. 
A very limited market for short verse, chiefly humorous. 
Payment at varying rates. 

Gatto Engraving Company, Inc., 52 Duane St., New 
York. Verse for all occasions. 75c a line. Acc. 

Gibson Art Co., Fourth and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Largely staff-written. Restricted market. Professionals with 
outstanding material always considered. Helen Steiner Rice, 
Editor. Rates flexible. 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. Holiday, con- 
valescent, religious, juvenile, conventional, everyday, birth- 
day verses, 4 to 8 lines; occasional unrhymed sentiments, 
humorous and clever ideas. “We like our verses to be 
conventional in style, simple in wording, clear in gram- 
matical construction, and fresh and original in theme.” 
Florence Thompson. 50c a line. Special price for unique and 
clever greeting card material. 

Grinnell Lithographing Co., Inc. See Munson Masterpieces. 

Hampton Art Co., 288 “A” St., Boston 10. High-grade 
exceptional verses for everyday greeting cards. Send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Editor for informative 
circular about needs. 

Jane’s Card Mart. See Munson Masterpieces. 
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Martha Washington Studios. 551 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. Verses suitable for Christmas, Easter, birthday, con- 
valescent, sympathy, anniversary, congratulations, bon voy- 
age, wedding, baby congratulations, gift enclosure, thank 
you, friendship. 2-4 lines preferred. M. A. Haven. 50c a line. 

McKenzie Engraving Co. See Munson Masterpieces. 

Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., Everett 49, 
Mass. Verses 4-8 lines for all occasions. Humorous or ex- 
pressing warm sentiment. 50c a line. Acc. 

Munson Masterpieces, Babylon, N. Y. Sentiments, every- 
day and seasonal, 4 and 8 lines. Also humorous dummy 
ideas. Inquire before submitting, since this firm is not 
always in the market. Elizabeth Vardon, Editor. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. “We seldom buy 
verses in the open market as we have our own staff.” 


“UNBRIDLED Love 


Coco O00 Coc oO 0 


PUBLICITY-PROMOTION 
Eleven years qualifying, flexible experience “promoting 
names you KNOW.” Whether you are a beginner or an 
established professional we advance you rapidly on a 
budgeted arrangement that proves a high interest-returning 
investment. National representation. Clients in diversified 
fields. Specializing in authors and book promotions. We're 
constantly making NAMES out of unknowns. How about you? 
Queries invited. Please provide sufficient background data 
for an initial “talk-over.” 
N, MARGRET SEVETSON 

Publicity & Management 


810 West 26th 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50! 


Have your books published—not just printed. There is a 
difference. All other book prices in line with the above. 
Complete plant. 20 years’ experience; 650 titles. National 
advertising and publicity. Write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
Books and Authors you will treasure 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas, Texos 


“It follows the book very closely . . . It was 
lousy, too.” 


Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22. 
Market for clever, novel, comic-type greeting cards, Cur- 
rently buying Christmas, everyday, and Valentines. ‘‘We 
accept only ideas that have a surprise ending, a clever play 
on words, or a comic gag built around a gadget or attach- 
ment. We pay $7.50 for every idea accepted. A sketch is 
preferable, but typewritten 3x5 card with the idea written 
out and the illustration suggested in writing, will do. Please 
do not send us religious, sentimental ideas.” 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Verses for birthday, everyday, Mother's 
Day, Father's Day, Easter, Christmas. Prefer 4-8 lines. 
Frances Stimmel, Editor. 50c a line for general material. 

Rust Croft Publishers, 100 Washington St., Boston 18. 
Mostly staff-written. 

The P. F. Voiland Co., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. buy 
general greeting card verse for all occasions, and are par- 
ticularly interested, at present, in seeing humorous material. 
Payment on generals is 50c a line and up, depending on 
merit. Humorous ideas receive higher rates.’ Reports in two 
weeks. Buys ideas in rough dummy form. Marjorie Grinton, 
Editor. 

The Warner Press, Anderson, ind. Verse 4-6 lines. A few 
religious prose sentiments. All material is religious or 
semireligious, but not sentimental, preachy, or doctrinal. 
Prefers to have a suggested Scripture text, with reference, 
accompany each sentiment. No payment is made for Scrip- 
ture. Buys at specific times; Easter sentiments around 
March 1; everyday around April 1; Christmas around June }. 
Does not wish submissions before March | or after June 1. 
Heavily stocked with Easter material. 50c a line. 
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REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 
Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention, 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 

Hollywood 28, California 


5657 Sunset Bivd. 


TO INTRODUCE MY SERVICES, 
| will analyze, criticise, and give market advice free on any 
manuscript up to 1500 words. One manuscript per client, 
please. Be sure to enclose sufficient return postage. Regular 
rate, $1.00 per 1,000 words, $3.00 minimum. Do not con- 
fuse with mere reading fees. 


Vivian M. Turcott, Desk AJ 


Box 332 Portiond 6, Maine 


CASH FOR FILLERS 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 


how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D, FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


1 SELL ARTICLES! 


All types. Also I’ve placed books, short stories, short 
shorts, serials, trade journal pieces, etc. Been at it 
23 years. Reading and criticism fee $1 per 1,000 words 
up to 3,000; 50c, 1,000 thereafter. Books $25. 


John T. Kieran 


1604 Vermilion Danville, I. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 
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start toward success in his profession by 
writing plays for schools, churches, and 
clubs. These organizations are always on the 
lookout for one-act and three-act plays not too 
difhcult for amateur production. 
The firms listed below afford a market for such 
material. 
Various little theatres offer opportunity also, 
often through contests listed from time to time in 
Author & Journalist. 


o ba ambitious playwright often can make a 


Wolter H. Baker Company, 569 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
Caters to the amateur play market—schools, colleges, 
churches. Always willing to read any manuscript suited to 
this clientele. Plays in one stage set have a better chance 
for acceptance, as do also plays calling for more women 
than men in their casts. Reports in 2-3 weeks. Edna Cahill, 
Editor. Outright purchase or royalty. 

B Ploy B , Inc., 449 Powell St., San Francisco 2. 
(Approximately 35 plays annually.) One-act mysteries, plays 
for all girls; 3-act comedies or mysteries with more women 
than men in the casts and in one stage set. Also stunts, 
games, etc. ‘During the season of 1953-54 we will not be 
in the market to any great extent as we have selected a 
large number of plays to come out during that time. We 
suggest that those having material write us what they 
have and it might be possible it would fit into our pro- 
gram.” Payment depends on play. Outright purchase or 
royalty. 

The Countrywomen’s League, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Independence Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Educational 
skits 5-25 minutes, suitable for rural women’s organizations, 
requiring few characters or stage properties. Payment $25- 
$100 on acceptance. Laura Lane. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 S. Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. (40-50 plays annually.) One-act and full- 
length plays, one-set shows preferred. Some plays with 
exclusively female casts. Readings, skits, holiday hand- 
books. Has extensive market in high schools. Reports in 
2-4 weeks. Outright purchase or royalty. (No 1953 report.) 
T. $. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. Full-length and one-act plays. Also books and collec- 
tions of entertainment material. Authors may request a 
catalog to discover types used. Report ordinarily in 2 weeks. 
Usually outright purchase. L. M. Brings. 

Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio. “The type of 
material used depends on the year’s publishing schedule, 
but always includes three-act and one-act plays (drama, 
mystery comedies, mysteries, farce and comedy drama) 
for schools, churches, women’s and rural groups, etc.; 
stunts, novelties, etc. We are also interested in Christmas 
and spring operettas for grade schools; Mother's Day, Easter, 
graduation, minstrel material, etc. Our schedule usually 
includes entertainment material such as banquet books, 
stunt books, gome books, Christmas and humorous pan- 
tomimes, speakers’ helps, monologue books, short skit 
books, etc. Manuscripts must be typed on one side of sheet 
only, double-spaced, and in the case of dramatized items, 
should be prepared in that form. Include directions for stag- 
ing, costuming, and action, as well as dialogue. Care should 
be taken to avoid stilted dialogue and trite plots. Plays 
should include plenty of action, whether farce, comedy, 
comedy-drama, or drama. We prepare our publishing 
schedule in late fall for the succeeding year, so prefer to 
have manuscripts submitted between October and early 
spring. Good MSS. will, however, be considered at any time 
during the year. There is no reading charge. All short 
items and some longer moterial are purchased outright. We 
do occasionally write royalty contracts for full evening 
plays and operettas.” H. C. Eldridge, Jr., Editor. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Sanuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 18. One of 
the largest publishers of ploys, offering a market for a 
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variety of good drama. Handles plays for Broadway as well 
as amateur production. Branch offices in Holywood and 
Toronto. 

Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. (About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all kinds of home 
economics plays, in one or two scenes, |,000-5,000 words, 
or running 20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutrition 
plays, health plays, first aid, renovation of garments, 
fashion shows, etiquette plays, etc. Publisher judges sub- 
mitted plays’ theatrical possibilities, does not require test- 
ing before submission. Also buys monologues, humorous 
readings, verses, etc. Accepts or returns within a week after 
receipt. Outright purchase, average $25 a play. Mrs. G. N. 
Gillum. 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
Readings 8-10 minutes, humorous, dramatic, with clever plot 
and dialog; one and three-act plays for schools and com- 
munity groups, non-professional, avoiding sophistication, 
profanity, difficult staging, anything which would bar pro- 
duction where facilities are meagre, and anything objection- 
able to leaders in small communities. Buys outright at 
rates depending on length of play, on publisher’s existing 
stock of that particular type of play, current popularity of 
such a type, and so forth. Also pays on royalty basis, varying 
terms, but generally 50 per cent of royalties collected on 
productions. Reports usually within 2 or 3 weeks, but 
sometimes during cataloging or busiest order season, 5 to 
6 weeks. Testing before submission not required. Ivan B. 
Boyd. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Well- 
written, clean one-act or three-act plays which have been 
tried out successfully in local production and are suitable 


for all types of amateur groups. G. M. Overacker, Play 
Department. Payment individually on the basis of each 
script. 


Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(60-75 yearly.) One-act and full-length plays suitable for 
high schools, colleges, churches, little theatres and amateur 
groups; comedies preferred. Present need, strong dramatic 
one-act plays. Also, publishes skits and various types of 
entertainment. Buys outright at rates depending upon esti- 
mated sales value of the material; also on royalty basis. 
Testing not necessary before submission, but an advantage 
to the author. Reports in approximately 2 weeks. L. M. 
Brings. 

Pasedena Playhouse, 39 S. E! Molino Ave., Pasadena |, 
Calif. Tries out original plays in its Laboratory Theatre 
which seats about 50 to 60 people. No royalties are paid 
for original plays or those in public domain. Royalty paid 
for established plays. Any playwright interested in having an 
original play tried out in the Laboratory Theatre should 
write Manuscript Committee for conditions. No one-act plays 
considered. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston 16. (90-100 yearly.) One-act only, holiday, 
historical, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable for production 
by school children. Magazine is divided into three sections 
according to age level—Junior and Senior High, Inter- 
mediate, and Primary. A. S. Burack. Payment on acceptance. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ili. (10- 
15 plays yearly.) One-act and three-act plays for high 
schools, colleges, churches, and summer theatres. Writers 
are advised to analyze Row-Peterson catalog of listings be- 
fore submitting synopses or manuscripts. Preponderance of 
female characters preferred in three-act plays; could use one 
or two long plays for all-women casts; also three-act sus- 
pense plays, cleverly complicated with novel situations and 
some humor-relief. Stocked with children’s and Christmas 
plays and material. While testing before submission is not 
imperative, all scripts purchased are subjected to rigorous 
testing prior to publication. Endeavors to report within 2 
weeks. Address: New Plays Editor, Office 18. Will buy out- 
right, or arrange percentage-of-royalty contracts for authors 
of established reputation or highly promising young writers. 
Pays $500 to $1,000 for the exceptional three-act script 
reflecting genuinely original ideas and written with better- 
than-average competence and stageworthiness. Offers less 


for promising scripts requiring extensive editing, rewriting, 
or collaboration. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


t 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Blidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS © under a reasonable plan. Send for 
by _ Big in Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 10, 
‘olo. 


“TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED.” Pertinent facts for the 
beginning author. $2.00 postpaid. Neptune Company, 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


EDITORS SEEK HUMOR. Be a gagwriter for cartoonists and 
magazines. How to write and sell gags, quips, anecdotes. 
Humor enlivens stories, articles. Learn fundamentals, Send 
$2.00 for “How to Write and Sell Short Humor,” by a 
selling writer. Markets included. Forbes Press, 1101 West 
A 5St., Belleville 1, Ilinois. 


—_o— 


“FROM BED TO VERSE,” $1.00. 
Edwin Brooks, 1553 So. 


“NIGHTFALL,” $1.50; 
Humorous verse. Both for $2.00. 
Ridgeway, Chicago 23. 


MARKETS 
“Cartoonists’ 


FREE SAMPLE COPY. Market Letter.” Box 


187AJ, LaHabra, Ca 


—o— 


A WEEK writing ond markets sent 


for 25¢. Charles 


—o— 


BOOK "505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” home! 


Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, 


zines). 


ies). 
for each to AUTHOR re 


Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. | 


SERVICES 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by 
Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, Dept 
32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my magazine, 
poge 23. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


—_o— 


TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. Free instruction course by mail 
in the Catholic religion. No obligation. Write CATHOLIC 
1ETY, Dept. K, 214 West 31 St., 


PUBLICITY. If you‘’re being published cooperatively or 
under “author's edition,” see our ad, page 29. SEVETSON. 


Aucust, 1953 


—o— 


NOW! STAND-BY COPY HOLDER Saves your eyes, time, 
errors and money. Holds copy up to 812" x 14”. 


KNOW YOURSELF! Understand your friends. Send a sample 
of handwriting and $1.00 to Barb b 
Windsor Ct., Phoenix, Aizona. 


literature. Only $5.95 postpaid! Money back guarantee. 


Model 


“K-RAY 


Service, 216 W. Jackson, Chicago 6. 
— 


MIND.” 


Dangerous power over others. 


Send 6c. Krishnor Institute, 1912 Lincoln-Pork-West, 228- 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 


SZ, Chicago 14. 


3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your 1,00, 
ailed flat on heavy Bristol board. F. Cunningham, 


lare 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select e 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

Discreet, oc confidential service . 
ast nationw membershi at. 
FREE. EVAN MOORE, box 988 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


1922...Sealed particu. 
, Jacksonville, Florida 


1313 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 


A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 


Topeka, Kanses 


! enclose remittance for my subscription: 
......$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 


single copy cost) 


_...-.$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 


single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 


ADEAS... 
inquire. 
MARKET LISTS! Bock numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNAL- ees 
IST listing specialized markets are available at 25¢ each 
postpaid. February (Juveniles). March (Regional Mago- 
HEME April (Poetry, including light verse). May (Com- 
m). Send 25¢ (coin or stamps) 
1313 National 
— 
Name 
— | City .& State 
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Another SUCCESS from 
PROOF | that Vantage not only 


HINRICHS 


Do you have a book that has been going from 
pillar to post in your effort to sell it? Take 
heart from this story of how Dunbar M. Hin- 
richs succeeded with his historical novel, Mrs. 
Carrain Kipp. A student of history, Mr. Hin- 
richs had written an exciting and dramatic 
story about the little-known wife of the famous 
pirate. Most of his rejections came because 
commercial publishers couldn't see a large sale 
for this, his first book. So Mr. Hinrichs came 
to Vantage Press. We liked the book, published 
it under our cooperative plan, and in short or- 
der sold half the edition, with sales continuing 
at a good pace. Responsible for this success 
were bookstore contacts, special library mail- 
ings, and much excellent publicity—an Associ- 
ated Press interview, feature stories in the 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune and other leading papers, 
book-and-author luncheons, 


rom VANTAGE PRESs! 
publishes books, tut SELLS them! 


Are you having trouble get- 
ting your book published? 
Mail the coupon below for a 


radio interviews and favorable reviews through- 
out the country. To cap it all, a Hollywood 
agency is now considering the book for motion 


free copy of Vantage’s 24-page 
brochure describing our effec- 
tive program for publishing 
your book. 


picture production. 


ARE 
YOU LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Don’t be di 
ScOuraged b iecti 

of Y rejection 

Press's best selling books 
Publishers. If you have 
tate looking for publisher, be 
dacs ur unusual progra 
This Promoting and distributing 

may be your ©pportunity 


Many other Vantage Sales Successes 


Vantage Press has 
@ long stri 
Successes to its name, Mas. 


brary for a 25¢ 
pocket 
150,000 copies); THE GIRL FROM RUBY'S, 


DAN CALLAGHAN 
Murphy, etc. : 


press is intereste 
of every type-—fiction, non-fiction 


filled with ex 
have thade of blunders that 
publi 
tO popularity. relecting books which later 
€arn more about the Vantage cooperative 
To the Autho Our 24-page illustrated 
It’s free. Moi r in Search of @ Publisher 


ail the coy 
card to Barbara 


Press, Inc., 120 w. 315 Dept. BB 2, Vantage 


t., New York N.Y. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


* 


VANTAGE Press 
INC., 
20 West 31st Street, Poa ; 


Vantage Press i] 
, Inc., De 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., 28, Calis 


Please send mea free copy of 


of a Publisher. 


Name 


Address 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ e, To the Author : ; 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


j t 
Mrs Cape 
2 
al 
/ 
up big sales—to 
mention only q few— include DADDY WAS 
AN UNDERTAKER, by MeDill McCown 
Gassman ( 11,000 copies in Print—three edi- 
tions); HOLLYWoop, U.S. A,, by Alice 
Evans Field; A YANK ON PICCADILLY, 4 
C. L. MeD 
RYER, by 
Patricia J, Riker; FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE, 
by Elgie Dole; A MODERN DICTIONARY 
OF THE HOLY BIBLE, by Horace C. Jenk. 
ins; FIGHT: IRAL: THE STORY OF 
Father Francis X. 
creative 
, and po- 
certain standards. We 
want to see even those manuscripts that have 
been tejected. Remember, Publishing history is PY 


